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I.—THE TRUE IDEA OF DIVINE KOSMOS. 


AttHouGH I hold the evolution of thought in human his- 
tory to be rationally continuous and progressive, with no really 
absolute contradictions between the stages of belief, yet it 
would be idle to deny that the discoveries of physiology are 
likely to prove little short of revolutionary in their effect on 
orthodox and ordinary notions about such subjects as Free 
Will, Responsibility, the nature of Moral Evil, and its relation 
to God. “The last acquired faculty in the progress of human 
evolution,” says Dr. Maudsley, “conscience is the first to 
suffer when disease invades the mental organization.” “Con- 
science is a function of organization—the highest and most 
delicate function of the highest and most complete develop- 
ment thereof.” One may. object to this mode of expression ; 
still the fact it endeavours to express cannot be explained 
away. The writer is a high authority in regard to insanity ; 
and in reading his works I think the general impression 
derived is, that you can with difficulty distinguish between 
eases of insane criminality, and cases of criminality not 
usually regarded as insane. Indeed, on p. 26 of his “Re- 
sponsibility in Mental Disease,” he virtually says this. Moral 
insanity is counted by our best medical authorities as disease 
quite as much as intellectual insanity. What Dr. Maudsley 
says of the cruelty of our treatment of the insane till quite 
lately is very striking, and he no doubt explains the causes 
correctly.. The lower animals and some savages evince the 
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same antipathy and cruelty toward any of their number who 
fall sick. So in madness we cannot but feel that a man, being 
alienated from himself and his kind, is something of a reproach 
to the nature of humanity. “At bottom this might seem to 
be a curious evidence of the law of natural selection, whereby 
a diseased member that is unfitted for the natural functions 
of its kind, is instinctively extruded from companionship.” 
Indignation, punishment, especially capital, is the form in 
which the law of survival of the fittest, and extrusion of the 
evil, directly reveals itself in human feeling. But pity, and 
desire to improve or cure, work out the same law in a higher 
manner. Yet while especially careful not to sacrifice the higher 
human virtues of mercy and generosity, we ought not to neglect 
the physical methods of race-improvement which Nature points 
out by her laws. But if the nervous organization (essentially 
connected as that is with all the other corporeal functions) 
have been slowly built up through past ages, and if the func- 
tions of the spiritual self be (at all events, here in our earthly 
life) indissolubly related to this organization, as all investiga- 
tion tends to make increasingly evident, then immoral and 
unrighteous conduct must be essentially related to what may 
be termed disease or insanity of the higher nervous cerebral 
centres, and perhaps to that of the body in general—except 
where it is owing to the imperfect and comparatively recent 
organization of these centres, which prevents their energizing 
firmly, uniformly, automatically. This, far from being an un- 
moral doctrine, is the very contrary. For physiologists recognize 
sin as disease, in-sanity, dis-order ; as itself, together with intel- 
lectual madness, though unreason, yet subject to intelligible 
and reasonable causation ; as largely curable when the laws 
that govern it are understood, curable by moral and mental 
no less than by physical means; finally, as a station on the 
line of progress. Zhat sin is a madness is in fact the most 
moral, and, in the profound sense, theological, doctrine possible. 
“He from himself is ta’en away.” Esquirol declared that 
“moral alienation is the proper characteristic of mental de- 
rangement.” Dr. Maudsley indeed founds a distinction between 
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madness and ordinary vice on the possibility of discovering in 
some cases evidence of previous disease, either in the criminal, 
or in some ancestor or relation—not necessarily mental, but 
nervous ; for instance, epilepsy, chorea, or severe neuralgia. 
Yet it may be urged that such might always be discovered if 
we knew more of the circumstances, more of a person himself, 
or his ancestors and relations. But if we are to regard all 
wrong-doing as result of “insane neurosis,” why not all folly 
also? However, there is a border-land, he says; and in nature 
there are no hard and fast lines between one condition and 
another ; one passes over into another; certainly “great wits 
are oft to madness near allied ;” this is very strikingly illus- 
trated and explained by Dr. Maudsley. By Mussulmen (as 
by the Greeks of old), madness is regarded as something 
sacred, as a result of Divine inspiration (wavia—pavrixy). In 
Syria I have myself seen madmen reverenced by Moslems, 
and tortured in a dismal cave by Christians. “It is truly 
remarkable how much mankind has been indebted for its 
originating impulses to individuals, who themselves, or whose 
parents, have sprung from families in which there has been 
some predisposition to insanity.” Well then, ought crime to 
be punished at all? But, replies Dr. Maudsley, do we not in 
reality punish insanity? The measures which are necessarily 
adopted for the proper care of the insane, and for the protec- 
tion of others, are a punishment. “If we are satisfied that 
our prison-system is the best that can be devised for the pre- 
vention of crime and for the reformation of the criminal, we 
may rest satisfied that it is the best treatment for the sort of 
insanity from which criminals suffer. No fear, therefore, of 
the practical ill consequences need deter us from looking on 
criminals as the unfortunate victims of a vicious organization 
and a bad education.” For madmen are (within limits) capable 
of being acted upon by ordinary deterrent motives, and refor- 
matory influences applied, with judgment. With all this I 
agree; and moreover, if capital punishment be justifiable at all, 
it surely is so even on this view—that is, where vice, rather 
than patent madness, distinguishes an act; for I do not see 
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that you can identify the latter delusion stage of madness with 
an earlier one that is simply vicious, even if you grant, with 
Dr. Maudsley, that it is the same progressive disease: I do 
not see what you would gain by so doing. Besides, it might 
be much kinder to cut the incipient maniac off from what is 
in store for him if you let him live. But with Dr. Maudsley’s 
next assertion I hardly do agree. “What in this age it would 
seem right that we should do, is to get rid of the angry feeling 
which may be at bottom of any judicial punishment, and of 
all penal measures that may be inspired by such feeling.” 
Now I do not think this follows. Where there is intellectual 
delusion, that may be proper; but even then the madman is 
sometimes capable of being appreciably influenced in his con- 
duct by moral considerations. “Ifa person be suffering from 
disease which lessens or destroys his power of self-control, it 
is not justice to treat him as if he were free from disease, and 
were a completely responsible agent.” Now I would ask Dr. 
Maudsley: Is it not practically “disease” which lessens our 
power of self-control whenever we do wrong? Is there not, in 
his opinion, some peculiar molecular constitution of the phy- 
sical organism which accounts for this, though it may be no 
more appreciable by microscope or chemical analysis than the 
disease of brain which accompanies recognized “insane neuro- 
sis”? Yet of course I am willing to admit that there may be 
more moral turpitude where there is not positive impending 
madness, or obvious disease ; that is, a crime may be more in 
accordance with the whole normal character, not being so 
much of the nature of a bent imposed on a man in opposition 
to his proper and usual character. 

A strange fact is, that the insane often feel remorse for some 
crime which they have been impelled to commit, though ob- 
viously under influence of insane impulse at the time. So all 
of us in our sane right moods feel remorse for what we have 
done in our wrong insane moods. But it no more follows that 
we could have done otherwise than that the madman could. 
However, on the whole, we seem to blame (and I think most 
thoughtful people will agree that we are right to blame) more 
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or less in proportion as there is more or less appreciable 
struggle between moral feeling and desire to do a wrong act ; 
but we allow for the more or less over-mastering power of the 
desire or temptation. Still we must recollect that a man 
whom we blame may be in advance of his generation; he is 
not necessarily behind it, with less moral feeling about some 
point of duty than the majority, or than the good men of his 
day. He may be wanting in conscience, or have a really 
retrograde ideal; he may have sophisticated his conscience ; 
but he may also be like some enlightened person, who in the 
middle ages should have felt and exposed the enormities of the 
religious Inquisition. In fact, Masters in any department, whe- 
ther in conduct, in knowledge, or in art, are a minority ; though 
they are seldom so far in advance as not in a little while to carry 
the majority with them when it is a question of conduct, and 
when moral education is fairly general among the people. Yet of 
course the weakness of moral feeling depends on organization, 
quite as much as does the overwhelming character of desire, 
except so far as both depend on education and circumstances, 
which also we allow for in apportioning blame. But the pre- 
cise degree in which these might have developed moral sense, 
had they been different, must remain quite uncertain, so that 
our censure must be somewhat rough-and-ready; and it does 
not appear that a bad man’s organization is rea//y more capable 
of conformity to a given ideal standard that is held to be nor- 
mal in a civilized country, than a savage’s is. 

When will people learn not to judge everybody’s power of 
self-control or right will by their own, or that of some hero? 
“ The human will can” do this, that or the other. This is the 
very falsehood of “the metaphysical method.” “ 7he human 
will” can do wonders: how unfortunate that we have none of 
us got that, but only a human will, our own, which, alas! can 
do so very much less! Z/e human will can control the move- 
ments of the human limbs; but @ paralytic or an epileptic 
patient’s human will can do nothing of the sort. For so- 
called homicidal mania and kleptomania, it would seem that 
there is no struggle possible at the moment when some over- 
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mastering impulse takes possession of a man. If it is not 
demoniacal possession (who shall say there is not this element 
in the phenomenon after all ?), it is possession by diseased, 
abnormally potent cells, and their evil mental correlates. At 
other times a man may revolt against his tyrants, but not then. 
He is blinded and whirled away as in a fire-blast. The human 
“person” is in fact a multitude—more or less well organized, 
or “blindly battling”—innumerable monads, themselves infi- 
nite and intelligent. Thus probably on our own behaviour as 
extra-regarding monads or atoms, on the perfection of our 
organization as a race, may depend the welfare of more godlike 
monads or personalities, of whom we may form part. But 
there is a chaos, as well as a kosmos in man and the world. 
In accident, sudden death, blood-poisoning, in cases of sudden 
madness from physical causes,—nay in any madness, gradual 
or otherwise—what a terrible breaking-in of a disorder upon 
order, moral and intellectual! Still, as Science enlarges her 
bounds, all tends to submit to laws. The chaos is but such to 
iguorance, is member of a kosmos too vast for us to comprehend. 

You cannot judge the savage and maniac by the same moral 
standard as the civilized sane man; because intellectual ad- 
vancement, correct knowledge, a well-organized synthesis of 
numerous complicated relations—these things are necessary to 
enlightened moral intuition and to right conduct. But when 
the former elements are present, our ideal is violated if the 
latter be absent. Yet in real truth the last of these former 
conditions, at any rate, is wanting in the bad civilized man. 
There is wanting in him the well-organized synthesis of nume- 
rous complicated relations, which the good man possesses. For 
some reason or other, he is born without a full measure of that 
organic intuitive synthesis of sympathetic, active elements with 
intellectual, that constitutes the essential basis of normal 
and governing moral sense. You may therefore develop him 
intellectually up to the usual standard, without being able to 
develop him morally up to it. Or you may develop his syin- 
pathetic feelings, and even his conscience of right and wrong, 
together with his understanding ; but you may still be unable 
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to develop his wii/, in the full sense of right will, on account of 
this very want of innate organic synthesis, which in him is not 
so complete as it has been rendered in other members of the 
race by gradual accretions of inherited experience, by slow 
adaptations of ever-complicating personality to its infinite 
environment. And yet quite possibly a different education, 
perhaps apparently a worse one, might have succeeded in doing 
this. No doubt society largely manufactures its criminals, as 
the greatest living European poet has shewn. What shall be 
said, too, of priestly education? Perhaps that it ought scarcely 
to be tolerated any longer. But as regards what can be done 
with unpromising raw human material, look at the noble beha- 
viour of those trained pauper boys on board the Goliath ! 

What shall we say, then, of a person who has come through 
the ages with us, who has in the race been learning by suffer- 
ing and by joy, and yet who, at all events in some particulars, 
is worse than we are ourselves? Well, conceivably, if we 
knew more, we might trace in him the influence of certain 
tendencies that are foreign to ourselves, travelling along a dis- 
tinct ancestral line, though obscured now and then by crossing 
tracks, but recurring according to laws, not yet fully under- 
stood, of atavism or reversion, and issuing from a social centre 
where the action we reprobate was deemed laudable, and in 
those circumstances may possibly have been so; or such ten- 
dencies may have travelled upward from the brute, and only 
recur in certain individuals, though in them masked, and as a 
rudimentary organ once fully developed recurs in descendants : 
the habit may be transformed and unreasonable now, though 
useful and intelligible then. 

But whatever the history of this state of things may be, 
what we naturally censure is the bare fact of actual failure to 
fulfil in any respect our own ideal of conduct. And we cannot 
help feeling that a person who so fails ought to be punished— 
to sufier—while another who fulfils it ought to be rewarded. 
Now is this feeling justifiable or not? My own belief is, that 
while the more minute and accurate knowledge of all the con- 
ditions which we have now, ought to modify, temper and purify 
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this feeling, still the feeling itself is natural, right and whole- 
some. For if a person be in any sense immortal, suffering 
must, by the very nature of things, be entailed upon him by his 
failure to conform to the ideal; since he will be sooner or later 
brought into collision with the constitution of the universe, 
which reason must inform ; as is proved by the slow and sure 
establishment of this very human ideal which he violates, 
seeing it was by suffering that the ideal itself was established ; 
and all persons or things tend upward to their ideal ; though 
for the moment, in doing so, they may degenerate and decay, 
passing into different, yet identical things and personalities, in 
order to complete their true being. The anger, or desire to 
punish, which a good man cannot help feeling, is itself, if it 
takes effect, a part of this deserved suffering ; another part is 
the privation which a man’s own wickedness entails on him 
of the higher kind of happiness proper to goodness ; another 
is the pangs of awakened conscience and struggling will, when 
a man awakes to higher life. Then, again, there must be some 
mysterious identity of the successive generations; and we 
know that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. 
The root, however, of the desire to hurt and punish a bad man 
is probably the instinctive feeling that such suffering is in 
reality somehow remedial. The purpose of chastisement in 
order to reformation may not be consciously present; but 
implicitly that element is present in the comparatively blind 
and austere idea of Nemesis; even in the crude impulse of 
revenge ; which crude impulse is again implicit in the reac- 
tion of a physical force, which has been unduly held down by 
another’s antagonism. One has taken more than his share— 
will not yield that which is justly owing to the personality 
and requirements of others ; the others, therefore, will injure 
(or partially destroy) him by the natural and reasonable impulse 
to seek their own rights. That impulse, when purified, and 
organized in society, becomes judicial punishment. Such 
punishment is remedial ; it tends to prevent the wrong-doer 
from repeating his offence, and tends also to eradicate the pro- 
pensity toward such offences in others. Now to say that we 
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ought only to pity the offender, and want to make him better, 
is to say that we ought to have no feeling of indignation at the 
wanton injury done to others by a selfish man. Certainly, if 
we had none, our pity for the criminal, and our calm desire to 
protect society might prove inadequate to the due protection 
of it. And the knowledge that he provokes social indignation 
is a motive of weight with the offender, is apt to beget in him 
too the proper hatred of his own conduct. For on the opposite 
view it should be maintained that we ought not to be angry 
with ourselves when we do wrong. Yet certainly a due 
measure of self-reproach is both natural, and powerfully reme- 
dial. 

Still, the justification of our praise and blame, and the full 
explanation of whatever sense of spontaneity in human action 
may be ours, lie deeper than our present knowledge. At any 
rate, the visible apparatus of thought and will machinery, 
which we call the brain, seems, with its less intricate convolu- 
tions in the savage corresponding to his lower intellectual and 
moral development, to put a visible and tangible barrier before 
the old notion of metaphysical Free Will, which is also per- 
fectly untenable on other grounds, as I have shewn in this 
Review (July, 1876), and worse than useless in regard to respon- 
sibility. With reference to the influence of brain upon will, 
we must remember that the spiritual power, whether we call it 
instinct, desire or reason, is largely concerned in building up 
the brain out of the lowest forms of protoplasm. There is 
implicit spiritual power in every cell; life itself can only be 
conceived as spiritual. The self-originating or self-existing 
Power, which was before in other phases of its development, 
now passes into this special self-conscious stage in a particular 
personality ; but it is the same Power, whether we name it 
will or motives, of which will is resultant and expression ; or 
external world, which is thought and will not yet fully deve- 
loped. This Power must surely be regarded as acting by imma- 
nent necessity of reason, rather than contingently and at ran- 
dom. In natural adaptation of means to ends, crystallization of 
thought in ‘so-called primary (and, as I believe, also in second- 
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ary) uniform qualities of matter, we know our own inmost 
nature as it is in its external sphere of existence. Take 
extension, for instance. May not that be defined as passive 
quantity of certain substantial qualities? But sensation and 
perception reflect this, are moulded, so to speak, upon it; 
thought, therefore, has a corresponding quantity of quality ; 
if there be allowed to be material existence at all, there must 
be extension, the form of thought, and extension, the form of 
matter, corresponding: though, of course, if Hume and Mill 
are right, all is mere panorama of each individual’s subjective 
feelings, and then matter need not trouble us at all; but that 
theory I need not here discuss; it seems to me nonsense. 
One, many, substance, form, matter—all the “categories” 
are in mind and matter. But take more special charac- 
teristics. Poets find them interchangeable. Language itself 
finds them so, and only exists on the basis of their being 
so. Take motion. Motion is change of relative position. 
Thoughts, then, as certainly move as do atoms or railway 
trains. Cells and atoms too have memory, discrimination, 
love, hate, judgment. Or take force. There is my force of 
will when I push—muscular force, directed by will, and 
claimed as mine ; and there is intuitively known to be resist- 
ing force in the solid thing that I push against. Time is 
common to mind and matter. And whether Space mean 
abstract extent, or possibility of unimpeded motion, space too 
may be said to be common to both. Beauty, the ideal, is in 
nature, answering, though inadequately, to our own; but 
without beauty in nature, the ideal in our spirits could never 
have been born. You can only express the subtlety of truth 
in both spheres by metaphors, by analogies, by symbols, by 
types. The one world is interpreted by the other. Some, 
indeed, say that the Ding an Sich (or totally unknown thing) 
affects us, but with a knowledge of itself totally false to its 
own activity. Now I agree that the knowledge is inadequate, 
but only so far is it false. I believe the qualities we perceive 
are indeed there, so far as the thing is a thing in connection 
with us at all, though that thinghood and connection is very 
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inadequate to exhaust the totality of its own reality, as it is in 
the Kosmos, and may manifest itself to others. But anyhow 
it must be admitted that we are affected by the Ding an Sich 
in certain uniformly orderly and intelligible manners, which 
is indeed enough for the purpose of my argument. In my 
view, all matter is blindly intelligent ; but there is no explicit 
dualism of subject and object, as there is in persons, though a 
dualism be implicit ; while in God the dualism becomes again 
implicit. Thought is “for itself,” “comes to itself,” in person- 
ality by differencing itself from its “other,” which is matter— 
necessarily therefore implied, created, existing in the evolution of 
Jinite intelligence. Design implies dualism ; but in God there 
is none. His mode of procedure, therefore, is unlike ours, is 
superior: in nature, again, there is no design, because no dual- 
ism. But there is something like it. Darwin shews that 
species are modified by the idea of beauty to which animals 
are sensible, and beauty is a special object of natural pro- 
cesses. We can only know Nature ; we can only influence and 
act in the sphere of nature, realizing our ideals of the beautiful 
in art, adapting her to our needs by inventive design, incarnat- 
ing moral ideals in social intercourse and civil polity; on con- 
dition that we ourselves, while differing from nature, shall yet 
also be essentially one with Her, who is indeed at once our 
mother and our destroyer, who having conceived us re-absorbs 
us into her own substance again. As mechanism passes 
through chemistry into life and thought, so thought re-descends 
through intelligently organized protoplasm to chemical and 
mechanical energy: the one process were impossible without 
the other, and to the higher process the present concurrence 
of the lower is necessary ; though, as matter may be without 
full consciousness, so may consciousness in the superhuman 
sphere be without matter. 

Yet neither brain nor mind in any person or creature appears 
to be built’ up without help from other finite intelligences, not 
only those of ancestors on earth, and those educating the 
infant, but probably also from others who have dwelt else- 
where. Tliese must have impressed a direction, a bent, a 
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character, an impulse, on the vital, chemical and mental forces 
—on the molecules and mind-elements that go to form each 
personality. Nay, the gradual growth of one person probably 
implies the gradual dissolution of others, this being needed to 
furnish the necessary condition. 

It must be granted that the first initiative seems to reside 
with matter. In the human feetus, the kind of consciousness 
and will that shall emerge seems to rest with the kind of phy- 
sical organism that is pre-formed through the agency and con- 
stitution of parents and ancestors, reacting upon those special 
external influences, whether intelligent or unconscious, always 
different in every case, that wake perception and volition. It 
is indeed impossible to conceive that the intellectual and voli- 
tional constitution of parents and ancestors has not stamped 
itself indelibly on the spermatozoon and ovum, seeing that the 
resulting individual is a being of the same species, and shews 
so many signs of belonging to particular families—becomes a 
particular man, not a reptile or a fish. Still the infant has a 
special nature of its own also, an implicit intelligence and will 
involved with its own vital organism, and developed by its 
own special law of assimilation of external elements ; but this 
is always conditioned by ancestral influence and surrounding 
circumstance. [Our not having any distinct sense of personal 
identity with lives previous to birth seems to shew that we are 
all low in the scale of life after all; and this sense of identity 
with lives before and after, this far-reaching more intuitive 
memory will come as we rise higher in the scale of moral and 
intellectual being. What is distinctively meant by personal 
immortality (and yet by no means in our narrow sense after 
all) depends, therefore, on dignity of existence.] But if we 
accept, as I do, the development hypothesis as the best provi- 
sional explanation of the modus operandi of creation, we travel 
back to creatures without moral sense, finally even without 
proper consciousness, even to chemical and mechaziical forces. 
Thus the very kind of consciousness and will that shall here- 
after be able to mould organic matter seems itself determined 
by the constitution of organic and other matter, upon which 
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organic matter is in turn dependent. Yet we praise and reward, 
or blame and punish, human actions that are ultimately 
determined by these apparently blind external forces ! 

I think it will be enough to reply, that, however they are 
determined, here they are ; and it is not their origin or caus- 
ation, but themselves, that seem to us ideal and praise- 
worthy, or unideal and censurable. Still I should also reply, 
that, even if the chemical be implicit in the mechanical, and 
the vital in the chemical, and the conscious in the vital, and 
the moral in the conscious, which is what I believe—yet that 
to be implicit is not to be explicit—that “existence takes on a 
distinctly different, nobler and richer kind of life in taking on 
each of these new conditions. What dominates each separate 
element, and the properties latent in each separate element, 
molecular motions or other properties, so as to mould them 
first into given chemical substances, and then into given vital 
organisms? What, again, differentiates these into ever more 
complex organizations? .If you talk of forces at all, it must 
be proper to speak of mechanical, chemical and vital force. 
What, again, makes consciousness proper emerge from the 
specialization of general sensibility ? 

We must remember that forces, elements, molecules, pro- 

*perties, ether, atoms, void, are but provisional modes of con- 
ceiving the external universe after all, which have a regulative, 
phenomenal, but only a very relatively constitutive, or absolute 
noumenal value. The truth is, we have experience of how 
certain modes of external being we call “elements” have acted 
in certain relationships ; so we isolate them in our minds, and 
call these ways of acting their properties ; being apt to fancy 
that they have a really separate entity with a lot of properties 
locked up in them, which enable them all to get together now 
and then, and add these properties, or the rhythms of all their 
molecular motions, together, thus giving you at once the varied 
universe. But this or any similar conception is surely unphi- 
losophical in the extreme. We are obliged to isolate a thing 
in conception, no doubt ; but it is never isolated for all that, 

except as humanly conceivable ; and the manner of its action 
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we discern in an utterly imperfect degree ; while apart from its 
action it is itself nothing. The logical laws, or necessities of 
thought and knowledge are implied in its very structure, and 
in every exercise of its functions. “Inheritance” does not 
account for the necessity of intuition ; only fact—internal or 
external, or both—can account for it. For auy event you know 
intuitively there is a sufficient cause. How does “inheritance” 
touch that? Our intuitions must correspond to external fact, 
unless the whole of consciousness be a lie, and if there be any 
external fact at all. The external world must in that case share 
half the responsibility of uniform experience, our faculties shar- 
ing the other. If we impose our thought on things, yet things 
must have a uniform capacity for being thus thought ; if they 
impose our thought on us, then our thought and they agree. 
Again, if our, thought be all, then outer and inner world, being 
one, agree admirably. Only then we must take the whole of 
thought fairly. Anyhow, that which is uniformly intelligible 
must in some sense be intelligent, or at least partake of the 
same nature as the intelligence that understands it. Subject 
and object agreeing, they must be radically identical. Some 
say the external world has developed our reason, accounts for 
it entirely; then it must agree and correspond with it perfectly, 
be of the same substance, i.e. the external world must be Reason.- 
The uniformly varying affinities, weights, sizes, forms, of the 
hypothetical atoms of material elements (only to be conceived 
by externalizing the categories or forms of thought itself), and 
the uniform rhythmic motions or other properties of these, if 
they be assumed, with Tyndal and Huxley, to be the “potential” 
intelligible universe, can only be conceived as themselves intel- 
ligence operating to produce a complex result,—intelligence, 
moreover, acting in a concerted, harmonious, rational fashion 
throughout all these atoms and controlling forces. For the 
action of each supposed atom and element is strictly dependent 
on, forms therefore but a truncated part of, the true idea of the 
action, both simultaneous and successive, of all elements and 
atoms ; while its own mode of manifestation is ever changing ; 
it emerges from one mode of existence, and disappears into 
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another. That is part, then, of its very idea or essence. What 
brings the complex result about cannot possibly be each atom 
or molecule taken separately—for then there were no concert or 
harmonious unity provided for—but must necessarily be all 
taken together, and, strictly speaking, all as they are in the 
effect, not merely as they are before—for the special novel 
complexity of the effect has to be accounted for. Creative 
power is implied at every stage of motion or change (as I have 
shewn in the Contemporary Review, Feb. 1874) ; that is to say, 
the “potential,” if the word imply power to emerge at a given 
time, is really not in the preceding stage of existence, but in 
the whole Divine Kosmos, which includes both past, present 
and future,—is, however, implicit in the past, because the past 
is only past and isolated to us. Alas! that Aristotle should not 
yet have convinced the world that form is older than matter, 
that form dominates matter, not matter form, although in time 
the reverse order appears to prevail—matter appears first. But 
when we regard the time-proeess of phenomena, atoms, ele- 
ments, forces, &c., then we must conceive of these as in them- 
selves blindly intelligent, unconscious intelligence ; yet I admit 
that this is a human, inadequate way of regarding them. They 
are otherwise in their true noumenal being. If the time-deve- 
lopment of humanity took place in the manner suggested by 
Mr. Spencer in his very interesting second volume of Psycho- 
logy, it was certainly the very reverse of a tentative, accidental 
kind of development, implying as it did fixed inherent laws at 
every stage of progress, and laws operating together to produce 
the highest conceivable intelligible and even intelligent result. 
When I speak of “laws,” I mean orderly, harmonious, intelli- 
gible ways of acting, in concert with other agencies, to produce 
intelligible, complex, differentiated, yet integrated and self- 
reproducing results—each of the apparent failures of organisms 
unfitted to survive itself fulfilling its own purpose, both obvi- 
ously for the organism itself, however comparatively short and 
poor its existence (all is comparative so far as survival or 
excellence goes), and in view of larger issues, not always 
manifest, which the formation, defeat and destruction of such 
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organisms brings about ; while it seems necessary (therefore 
reasonable) that there shall be a struggle for existence, in order 
to bring out the latent energies of individuals and species most 
adapted to the conditions, most fitted to survive. Moreover, it 
will be found that the lesser and the greater, the innumerable 
varieties of life, the successful and unsuccessful, help one ano- 
ther in more positive ways ; they come forth together, and are 
mutually necessary to one another. It is most important to 
remember that neither our physical nor our moral ideals are 
absolute, but relative. In both nature and man; therefore, we 
shall find them often quietly ignored, in favour of an ideal out 
of sight and of quite different scope. Still our ideals seem to 
us absolute; as Kant puts it—“ Act so that thy action may 
become a rule for all rational creatures.” And herein lies one 
of the contradictions of our limited intelligence, which Hegel 
and his school in vain would hypostatize and deify as final, as 
absolute. Doubtless our own ideal, and the very different 
ideals actually fulfilled by others, are but broken lights of a 
greater ideal, which includes and satisfies them all, in which 
the very individuals that seem such utter failures to us are 
perfected and justified both to themselves and to their fellows. 
Thus misery and deformity become transfigured for all our 
scorning—a scorning, however, that has its justification also. 
These lower “unsuccessful” lives are to perish—as men count 
perishing, and want of success—the highest kind of existence 
is not destined for them, at least now; and, indeed, how can 
all have the same kind and measure of existence all at once? 
Where then would be the discord, the difference, the strife? con- 
ditions of harmony, of life, of love, that seeks in another what it 
has not in self? of pity, sacrifice, generosity, curiosity, sounding 
the depths of infinite being? And yet there is a power antago- 
nistic to the destructive power, tending to the elevation of all: 
all do seek an ideal; that is the Reason, the Love, that draws 
all upward into itself, yet cannot prevail in some creatures, while 
they are in their actual circumstances—cannot prevail, because 
it would not be well on the whole, nay, not even for them as 
members of the whole, as in the deepest sense selves, that it should 
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at the present stage of their existence prevail—yet shall and 
must prevail even in these. Conciliation here again is to be 
found by intelligence vaster than our own. But Faith trusts 
and acquiesces. Taking God in this fullest meaning of the 
word, we see how much truth there is in the Calvinistic doc- 
trine that God “seeks His own glory,” that even “the wicked 
praise Him,” that “He hardens whom He will.” Being, non- 
being ; unreason, reason ; contingency, necessity ; evil, good ; 
become one in a deeper intuition we cannot fathom ; where 
there is no time, nor causality, nor space, nor finite, nor infi- 
nite. Hegel (attempting rigorously to deduce the categories 
of Kant), having led us up to the essential identity of these 
contraries, did not take the further step, which now, however, 
philosophy must take. Schelling’s Indifference-point has to 
be conciliated with Hegel’s Logical process. (Yet I sincerely 
trust that no so-called “originality” may be proved against 
me. I believe that I am supported by authoritative reve- 
lation and reason.) J now, then, venture to point out that 
all these fundamental Notions or Ideas of human Reason 
are essential to the constitution of such supreme Intuition; are 
stages in the passage of spirit and nature toward this goal ; 
are true, therefore, and not illusory (as the Know-nothing 
school of Kant, Hume, Mansel, Comte, maintain)—dut true, 
with a limited hwman truth only. No doubt we could deduce 
all the system of Knowledge and Being from fundamental 
Ideas of Reason (even “one’s writing pen,” as Hegel was 
asked to do—for I cannot share the orthodox metaphysical 
contempt for mere phenomena, for mere material things), if 
we had the ultimate fundamental Intuition. But Hegel mis- 
takes in assuming that our logical notions are this fundamen- 
tal intuition, and, gigantic as his intellect is, he has therefore 
failed in such attempted deduction. Hence also his contempt 
for inductive science, for the method of experience, is not justi- 
fied. We are bound to adopt that Baconian method, because 
our principles or ideas can never. rise to the fulness of the 
Divine creative ideas, from which indeed the world of thought 
and being does flow. Our logical notions and our intuitions 
VOL. XIV. Cc 
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can alike but give us glimpses of those ideas; they are but 
those Ideas in the forming, the eternal Ideas reflected in 
troubled waters of time. But it is fortunate that we cannot 
jump off our own shadow, as modern Agnosticism recommends 
—an able critic having recently written a book to prove that 
Shakspeare himself belonged to this brand-new sect of “Know- 
nothings”! For our intuitions are indispensable as the frame 
work of experience. Can it be really wise, then, to revile or 
ignore these; to use them at haphazard, since use them we 
must, rather than try, as men have always done before, to use 
them intelligently? Surely this is a mere passing craze of 
limp bewilderment and disappointment ; not supreme wisdom 
after all! When we have done exulting over our new material 
toys—the rich and cultured among us, I mean—then shall 
we think of adjusting our new knowledge to the grand in- 
heritance of grave beliefs bequeathed to us by our fathers. 
Yet beyond seeing that the very idea of this Divine intui- 
tion involves the historic or time-process, and the mutually 
contradictory categories of logic, we cannot, of course, by 
the very nature of the case, comprehend the link between 
the two spheres: we must have the higher form of know- 
ledge before we can do that. God as Creator also embraces, 
and is, the creature; but the creature as it is in its ultimate 
idea, in its perfect reality. Yet to that belongs the time- 
process of the creature. But God is otherwise in that; He 
is out of Himself; therefore, as conciliating and destroying 
the contradictions and imperfections of the creature, He is 
separate from it—so far, then, may be conceived as personal. 
Here, then, I suggest the truth of both Theism and Pantheism. 
But our reason is of course at fault in dealing with this supreme 
region of being, and must contradict itself; which, however, 
proves nothing as to its inability to know that there is a truth 
higher than and comprehensive of its own thought ; to have 
the glimpse of it that I have here endeavoured in some imper- 
fect degree to express ; for this thought and the world are only 
thus rationally conceivable at all. 

Curious that Mr. Spencer should contrast his genesis with 
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the idea of genesis by intelligent creation! Why, does not he 
see that he is elaborately describing a process of genesis by 
intelligent creation? External Nature is simply Mind, Reason, 
Will, in the process of forming—Mind, Reason, Will, in its 
material or external garb. Mind, Reason, Will, are external 
Nature reflected in upon itself, become self-conscious subject, 
intelligently designing ; as before, without conscious purpose, 
though with plenty of unconscious purpose for all that. So, after 
all, it appears that, however early in its progress we take Will, 
even at the earliest material stage, it is indeed Will that we are 
praising or blaming. There is implicit moral sense even in 
gravitation. All has confused ideation, as Leibuitz says; but 
because the human body and brain are the microcosm, the 
concentrated virtue of material elements or forces, thus raised 
to a triple degree of power, therefore we are conscious volun- 
tary personalities. I do not say, indeed, that minds in their 
time-existence cause that which is before them in time; but 
they have a being in the Reason or Will that is out of time, 
which yet involves their existence in time, and therefore brings 
it to pass; human minds too being on their way to a higher 
mode of existence. Matter and Mind, Time, Space and Causa- 
lity, themselves have but a relatively constitutive validity— 
regulative categories they mainly are—which are capable of 
being merged in the greater perfection of other ideas. If new 
senses were added to us, what a difference even in our funda- 
mental ideas might occur! Is there not one all-inclusive 
Being, whose intuition comprehends all out of time, and yet 
by the constitutive immanent necessity of such intuition, 
creates all, in successive moments, in limited quantities, with 
various qualities? That Being is God. Of course we cannot, 
by the very nature of the case, comprehend or define such a 
Being ; for our comprehension and definition must necessarily 
be through those very intuitions or categories, which are in that 
Being themselves transcended by inclusion and comprehen- 
sion. We are finite; God is infinite. From the lowest, form- 
less Hyle, or matter, God ever forms Himself up to Absolute 
Spirit—forms Himself by immanent Reason and Love, not 
c2 
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without the necessary antagonism of Unreason and Hate, 
which are the Sudras and Drudges of the universe. But it is 
all-important to remember that, though His Eternal Being 
involves this time-development as necessary to its own consti- 
tution, reality and perfect self-affirmation, yet He and all in 
Him have an eternal quite other being, that is now all at once, 
and knows no becoming, no change; wherein past, present and 
future, are comprehended in one “I am.” 

The material universe is God’s organism or body ; but the 
material universe is not to Him as we conceive it. Thought, 
and Extension are indeed, as Spinoza says, His attributes ; but 
in the supreme sphere they are no longer, in our sense, 
thought and extension. Still there is a hierarchy. And we 
are monads in a higher monad. There is probably one 
supreme Logos, or creative Reason, below the highest One. 
There is one Voice with infinite reverberations ; there are infi- 
nite ivory balls one within another ; in God, will, reason and 
nature, are one ; taken up, that is, transfigured, into a richer and 
profounder reality. Consciousness mounts ever higher; and 
the chambers once occupied by it are now tenanted by uncon- 
scious intelligence, its minister (in the nervous system), till 
consciousness itself becomes at last as automatic as the un- 
conscious, and God is all in all. Intuitive glances of genius, 
moral, spiritual, intellectual; emotionally imaginative crea- 
tions of genius; heroic lives; are an example of this. Still 
the understanding with us helps in all these. But the mere 
relativity of time and space conceptions becomes more and 
more evident every day as science progresses. A May-fly 
beating its wings so many millions of times in a second, who 
can tell whether its existence of an hour is not longer to it 
than a man’s to him? And the idea of space, too, absolutely 
depends on the intellectual measure of it. What we once 
learned slowly, laboriously, we now do mechanically, without 
effort, all at once—for instance, singing, walking, playing on 
an instrument—nay, calculating, reasoning. Some, too, seem 
to calculate intuitively, and generally according to the differ- 
ence of faculty is the rapid and simultaneous, or the slow and 
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successive, seizing of all the points and positions of a given 
truth. There are instinctive judgments, often quite correct, 
formed by women. And in “clairvoyance” you have another 
mode of knowing. Love, too, is intuitive in its perception ; 
and love is higher than duty ; is the “fulfilling of the law.” 
The human Idea of the Logos is incarnate in Christ. The 
“first Mover is unmoved,” “actus purus,” pure form, without 
potentiality, without matter. So alone is the changing world 
intelligible. For preceding changes, whether in matter, or in a 
mind, cannot furnish the full sufficient reason for subsequent 
changes, for actual phenomena. Because they are different. 
And if you say, with Hegel, they are implicitly the subsequent 
changes, still you want an unmoved and unmoving Nous to 
make implicit explicit, simply because the Future, as Future, 
cannot energize ; for it does not exist. The ordinary idea of 
God, then, as an artificer external to the Kosmos, but a designer 
like ourselves, though immensely superior, will not hold water 
—as I have ventured to argue in the Contemporary Review. 
You would want another God to account for the processes of 
His mind. But to the conception I suggest this difficulty does 
not apply. If the “Metaphysics” were complete, we should 
probably recognize it to be that of Aristotle. And how can 
the world be extruded from God? external to Him, yet created 
from His substance? How can we be so? Though imperia 
in imperio in one sense no doubt we are; the more so as we 
rise higher. So personal, yet all-embracing, does being become 
as it rises ; so untrue is the idea of Nirvana. 

At present, however, good and evil are to us good and 
evil; and we must beware of effacing the essential distinction 
which a human reason, necessarily subject to time conceptions, 
ought to feel, and must at all hazards feel between them ; 
though conceivably we may, when our intuitions are greatly 
modifiéd by enlargement, comprehend them under a wider 
idea—somewhat as we no longer feel toward sickness or 
madness the extreme horror and repulsion felt by the lower 
races, and even our own immediate ancestors. We often feel 
angry with stupidity, though half believing ourselves un- 
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warranted in so feeling, except so far as we fancy a stupid 
person might have been wiser if he had chosen to try: can 
we indeed be sure that there is not in this view some justifi- 
cation for such a feeling? The want of will and endeavour 
to inform and cultivate oneself does imply some moral defect ; 
and how frequently is madness itself the result of moral weak- 
ness, of vicious excess! To say that is but the beginning of 
the disease is easy, and may be quite true; yet, as I have 
argued, it is culpable for all that, and may be checked, 
together with the disease itself, by disapproval and punish- 
ment, judiciously or, still better, lovingly administered. Mad- 
ness is, again, often the result of moral weakness and vicious 
excess in the parents or ancestors of a person. And such 
instinctive censure, whether of ignorance or of madness, as we 
may, after learning much about it, still feel, is perhaps, as I 
have suggested before in a similar reference, rooted in the fact 
of a mysterious solidarity between the living person and the 
ancestral tree of which he is a leaf: in ancestors the evil may 
have been more or less moral. Nor ought individuals to be 
regarded as completely different from their ancestral stock. 
How, after all, does mere “personal identity” in the vulgar 
sense fail and fade even in the course of the present life! 
How unlike is the child to the man—how unlike the youth 
to the old man! 

But moral evil does in truth, as theology maintains, appear 
to be the most fundamental discord of all; for it is discord in 
the highest sphere of all. “Corruptio optimi pessima.” Now 
if it be the most fundamental, is it not also to be regarded as 
in some sense the true, efficient cause of all other evils? In 
the very nature of things it involves all others—intellectual 
unreason, pain, that repulsive dissolution we name death; for 
it is the very principle of dissolution and death. Spiritual 
death is the fountain of all other, if form indeed be thé cause 
of matter, not matter of form. Moral evil is implicit in sick- 
ness, and suffering, and madness, and ignorance, though these 
be before it in historical development, in personal lives ; they 
are moral evil in the forming. But even this beforehand in 
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time is not an easy question to decide upon—Which is first, 
chicken or egg? Take in all worlds, and their necessary 
connection ; then is it hard to say which kind of evil is first. 
For on the extinction of a given system or world, the next 
’ ereated or developed may inherit the germ of moral evil from 
it ; the nebula may be said potentially to contain that germ. 
Yet I agree with Mr. Bain, that pain is probably the inevit- 
able starting-point and awakener of our voluntary life. And 
pain evidently arises simultaneously with a distinctly con- 
scious life in the animal world. But as conscious life advances, 
and harmonious adjustment becomes organized between the self 
and its environment, we may hope for a diminution of all 
kinds of evil under the intelligent presidency of the con- 
science, ever growing more enlightened and more powerful. 
Yet when we think of this environment as infinite, and the 
adaptability of the subject as infinitely capable of expansion, 
no doubt there seems to grow before us a fresh difficulty— 
new forms of evil, new forms of pain, subtler, more terrible, 
seem to present themselves; only we must remember that 
infinitude itself is a provisional conception. After some indefi- 
nite advance, will not the creation expand so as to be finally 
absorbed in the Creator, in whom subject and object are one ; 
from whom, again, we must conceive it as lapsing by imma- 
nent necessity of being? But we are told, it is true, that the 
earth will fall into the sun; that the sun will lose its heat ; 
that, finally, heat itself will be so dissipated through space as 
to be incapable of transformation into working, living, conscious 
force. On this I would remark, that before some cataclysm of 
this kind, the human race, or some race succeeding it, may 
attain to a transcending of time and space in thought and will ; 
therefore in conditions of existence ; which would liberate it 
from the destructive power of a catastrophe essentially depen- 
dent on time, and space, and force, as we now conceive them: but 
if this be not so, then elsewhere in other worlds progress must 
be more favourably situated ; for recollect that from this time 
and space, and causality point of view the Kosmos is infinite ; 
while we ourselves shall, by the law of solidarity and essential 
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identity, partake of such progress, though not in connection 
with this life and this planet. Fancy the Kosmos, after either 
having been from everlasting, or having got itself created, 
becoming first senile and imbecile, and then finally extinct, 
not in one part or in successive parts, but as a whole, in a few 
million years hence! This conception testifies to the un- 
wisdom of studying only this or the other special science, and 
sneering too complacently at all religion and philosophy. As 
some wag said in the “Saturday Review,” the positive philo- 
sophy is indeed a rather negative philosophy ! 

We are to recollect that each thing, each organism, each 
infant, has behind it the infinite past, a past infinitely filled 
with beings, whose existence must, if we could comprehend all 
the links that bind all to all, be indissolubly bound up with its 
own. The world is full of everlasting echoes and reverberations, 
ready in their own time to become again living, veritable, echo- 
producing sounds. So that imperfection, suffering and sin, are 
not without their cause and basis in the past: there is in very 
deed “original sin,” and original mischief of all kinds, brought 
about by the concentrated wickedness of finite creatures of 
many kinds, though counteracted and tempered by the good 
which they and others have also begot ; the whole, however, 
being overruled, so as to move toward “one divine event.” 
But this is only to say that the wickedness and goodness, the 
pleasure and the pain, are still operative in the new-born ; have 
not ceased to exist as living principles, have only changed 
their guise and personality. We do well, then, to be angry 
with ourselves or with the wrong-doer beside us, though we 
ourselves, and he may be cunningly masquerading under the 
specious appearance of some innocent new-born. Innocent 
new-born! hast thou not been wandering about the worlds 
from the beginning? And well might some elsewhere be able 
to reveal to us thy wonderful and terrible deeds, in ancient 
times, in spheres remote—as man, as demon, as tiger of the 
forest—who knows ?—or perhaps, indeed, we are entertaining 
an angel unawares ! 

And yet I believe it might be more philosophical, and true 
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to the very inmost truth of things, if we regarded sin and suf- 
fering, ignorance and madness, as all one at the root—as all 
various phases of the one awful, though inevitable, fall out of 
the bosom of God—one cataract-plunge into the nethermost 
Abyss—yet also as a tragedy-drama dream of His soul, that 
makes Him what He is. As without chemical antagonism life 
would not be, so without moral evil spiritual life would not 
be. But in the higher sphere this antagonism disappears ; 
only, however, as absorbed in superhuman harmony ; made 
latent therein, held in solution, not precipitated. In serene 
heights of Divine Light there is no darkness at all; yet the 
chaos, and the blind battle, and the agony, are as fiery living 
pillars, that glow ever out of gloom to uplift the palace of the 
City of God, lurid trunks that bear the fruitage and flowerage 
of Divine glory! Eternity is the serpent Circle, involving every 
phase and variety of being, with essential identity and return 
of all upon itself, engendering and absorbing. The modes of 
evil all engender one another. Ignorance, unwitting violation 
of fixed laws, is one great cause of suffering and sorrow. If 
I ignorantly walk into a pit or ice-crevasse, or stand under a 
tree where the lightning must strike, I perish—or if I igno- 
rantly speak a word above my breath in a region of avalanches ; 
and this whether it was or was not possible for me to know 
all the laws that concern my safety. How can I avoid all 
poison germs in the air? Knowing the laws, I may be impo- 
tent to apply knowledge ; and disease carries me off in spite of 
doctors ; if not, then old age. I know not the “Elixir Vite.” 
If children and their parents go up into a room at Christmas 
where a tree is lighted, where there are to be beautiful presents 
and merry games, and if their weight prove too much for the 
beams of the floor, then the god of gravitation will order a 
sudden general massacre of them in the midst of their mer- 
riment—a very Herodian, or Bulgarian massacre of the inno- 
cents, with no qualms of compunction whatsoever—as hap- 
pened lately in a neighbouring land; yet that is not the end 
—not even of the poor moaning survivors, who are worse off 
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than any others—not even if they “curse God and die.” The 
end is out of sight, and very different. 

But all limited modes of being work for their opposites, 
because in sooth they are their opposites. Not only do evils 
engender one another—evil works good, and good evil. There 
is some truth, however partial, in Mandeville’s thesis, that 
“private vices are public benefits.” Excess of vice, too, leads 
to reaction in favour of virtue, or to the annihilation of the 
vicious by a robuster race. But, on the other hand, good 
intentions may do harm, partly by their unwisdom and mis- 
guided zeal, partly by the hatred of bad men for a good- 
ness that reproaches them and interferes with their pleasures, 
making them uneasy. Men, though they do not love evil 
as evil, may hate goodness as goodness, before they Mephis- 
tophelically disbelieve in it entirely. Puritan asceticism led 
to Restoration licence. The Inquisition had good intentions. 
Well, it delayed human progress; cut off the best men and 
their possible descendants ; inflicted frightful misery ; entailed 
on us a heritage of folly and pain; is largely, moreover, 
responsible for the atheistic counter excesses of “Revolu- 
tion.” Again, force wise measures on a people unprepared, 
and behold the triumph of bigotry and error! But, on the 
other hand, railway accidents cure ignorance and careless- 
ness ; and, after all, the monastic system of the middle ages 
distinctly bore some good fruit; nor could we have done 
without it. Men, moreover, needed religion; and “the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of the Church.” Truth calls for mar- 
tyrs ; so is her reign established—slowly, though she seem to 
perish. The Redeemer we owe to sin and Satan, to the bigotry 
of Jews, and the corruption of Gentiles. Now the Redeemer is 
nobler than unfallen Adam, than animal innocence. God’s 
blessedness, and ours in Him, involves the Fall. The eternal 
harmony involves, while it resolves, the everlasting discord. 
“Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved 
at all.” 

Still, though we are evil, and our evil is odious and horrible 
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just in proportion as we are out of God, out of the universal 
will, in the phenomenal and separate selfish creature will—yet 
also is it true that we often feel evil to be inflicted, that we 
rise in revolt against the limitations of our creature lot, over- 
whelming us, insects of an hour, with so many ills not of our own 
devising, not of our own choice. Who of us asked for this 
“bitter boon, our birth”? There is what Aristotle terms pas- 
sive as well as active Reason. The idea of each one involves 
an evolution from past, present and future causes, which are 
not, though in some sense they are, himself. Pity and awe 
surely, as well as indignation, we ought to feel for those who 
are destroying themselves, for those whose inheritance of sin 
and sickness has brought them into so fearful a strait of 
mortal calamity, of which we know so little the origin and the 
end! Who maketh us to differ from this or that criminal? We 
too yield to our temptations, however we may plume ourselves 
upon not yielding to his. Christ pitied and prayed for his 
murderers: “Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” It is not we who destroy ourselves; it is we who 
are driven as by the gods to do it—by the gods, I say, not by 
God—by the dark, imprisoned, sundered and sundering demons 
—shadowy, isolated Nature powers, whom, though issuing from 
and constituting Him, God ever resists and destroys. Persons 
—yes, and whole races—tired out and despairing because of all 
the evil done under the sun, because of the helpless conflict 
and world-weariness in themselves—have longed for annihila- 
tion—not for more life, but for none. The darkly brilliant Scho- 
penhauer even in Europe feels and deliberately systematizes this 
longing into a philosophy. It appears in Byron, in Heine, in 
Buddha, in the Hindoo, and in many a noble soul at certain 
stages of national life. The gods drive mortals mad for a 
punishment in Greek drama; but what of the inevitable Fate 
that brought the sin upon them, and which now deserves the 
curse? Striking, that not one has ever desired to do evil as 
evil, but that many, worn out with pain, have desired to cease 
and be no more! They, drowning in chill waters of oblivion, 
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did indeed cease to be, and yet they ceased not. He only who 
attains to union with the Eternal ceases to change, and rests 
in peace. 

The power that compels us to be what we are, in so far as 
that power makes for evil and suffering, must be rightly re- 
garded as dark and evil; but the very same Power, in doing 
thus, “makes for righteousness” and bliss ; hence we see how 
partial are our views of either! What that Power is. and does 
in itself, in all the fulness of its reality, is higher and better 
than we can conceive. Only to us, in a necessary moment of 
its ever adorable progress, is it evil. But if our rebellion lead 
to defiance in favour of right, and to vindicate the oppressed, 
well. That is God in us as the World Spirit freeing Himself 
from the stifling sloughs of dead notions, dead customs, dead 
religions. It is a righteous protest against inadequate, corrupt 
and human conceptions of God, which, though once vital, now 
make of Him a tyrant and enemy, so that He becomes a devil, 
in alliance with unrighteous bigots and despots, whose royal 
or sacred vestments vei] hideous lineaments of a prophet and 
minister of evil. 

Venus is indeed a goddess ; yet if she pale not before “the 
Galilean,” she becomes what the Christian names her, verily 
a devil; and devils, however potent, alluring or terrible, may 
not claim the good man’s worship. He is greater than they 
when he resists them ; God is in him and with him. By their 
priests and inquisitions they may tear him ; but though they 
break, they shall not bend him. If to hell they will send him 
for not worshiping them, “to hell he will go.” Prometheus, 
and Galileo triumph after all; the insolent gods bow down to 
them whom they terrified with their lightnings. We, in our 
isolated moments, feel the boundless Ocean of the alien, of the 
far-off, of the past and future, darkly threatening, lift us on 
heaving, resistless, ravening billows ; but we sleep, we dream; 
yet dimly we may attain to trust, and to know that this 
Ocean is indeed no other than our own fundamental Being, 
from whose universal bosom for a moment it is right and 
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necessary that we as personal emerge. This Ocean, because 
we are banished therefrom, seems dark and merciless and 
overwhelming ; but restored thither, glorified and absorbed, 


we shall feel that it is one of glory. 
RopEN NOEL. 





IL—HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED THINGS. 


Hours of Thought on Sacred Things: a Volume of Sermons. 
By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., &. 8vo. London: 
Longmans. 1876. 


THis book is well named—provided we give to the word 
“Thought” the very highest sense of which it is susceptible. 
A sermon of Mr. Martineau’s always signified an “ Hour” (or, 
alas! generally only thirty or forty minutes) of very hard 
thinking indeed for his hearers, and, it is presumed, a preli- 
minary four or five hours of meditation for the writer of the 
discourse. He never assumed the tone of the Prophet : “Thus 
saith the Lord, through my consciousness ;” still less (it is 
needless to say) that of the Priest: “Thus saith the Church, 
through me her minister.” Nothing could be further from the 
yet more common pulpit practice of “holding a brief” for one 
or another form of doctrine than his mode of discussion. Indeed, 
not a little disappointment was sometimes expressed that 
it was possible to attend his chapel for a twelvemonth without 
ascertaining the complete outline of his opinions, and that 
casual listeners occasionally carried away quite erroneous im- 
pressions, from which he might have guarded them by explain- 
ing that he understood as a metaphor what other preachers 
insisted upon as a fact. He did not (as Theodore Parker fitly 
did in a different miliew) “keep before his mind the dullest 
member of his congregation, and resolve that he should under- 
stand everything he said.” Mr. Martineau apparently thought 
that in one small chapel in London, Men might reasonably 
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ask to be supplied with strong meat, while Babes received a 
superabundance of milk at fifty churches in the neighbourhood. 

But if Mr. Martineau’s idea of a sermon did not correspond 
with any of these ordinary types, it was nevertheless seemingly 
definite enough in another way. To one who was privileged 
to listen to him for several years, he seemed habitually to rise 
up in strong and steady flight into the loftiest regions of human 
contemplation, bearing with him all who could breathe the 
rarefied air into which he quickly passed, and where for a 
time he hovered. The mere fact of reaching such elevation 
above the trifling businesses and pleasures of daily life, was 
like the ascent to the stillness and freshness of the mountain- 
top from the noise and turmoil of the streets ; and when his 
hearers dropped down once more to the concerns of earth, even 
if they did not carry any very special lesson to guide their 
paths, they felt they had gained a view of the road of life from 
the heights, altering the proportions and rectifying the perspec- 
tive of duties and desires, and making little things seem truly 
little, and only great things great. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of this volume to its 
readers in England and America. When the sermons of which 
it is composed were in progress of delivery, the members of 
the Portland-Street congregation, Sunday after Sunday, were 
wont to regret that the discourse of the day should not be 
repeated again on the following week, that they might better 
make it their own,* or that no entreaty would induce their 
minister to permit them to print it. Failing such satis- 
faction, elaborate Notes, amounting to volumes, were taken 
down, borrowed from hand to hand, copied and re-copied, 
demonstrating the sincerity of the wishes of many to renew 
again and again the impressions they had received. Of 
course somewhat must needs be lost in the change from the 
viva voce address to the printed book. There have been true 
apostles whose “bodily presence was weak and their speech 





* This practice is observed with excellent effect, it is said, at the Brahmo Mandir 
in Calcutta. An assistant reads each Sunday, before the prayers and sermon of 
the day, what Keshub Chunder Sen preached the previous Sunday. 
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contemptible,” so that when their disciples have received their 
thoughts without seeing or hearing them in the flesh, they 
have lost little or nothing. The preacher whose book is before 
us is, on the contrary, so complete and powerful an indivi- 
duality, the outward man so true to the inward, the voice so 
fitting an organ for the meditative music which it renders, 
that, in missing the actual presence of their author, these ser- 
mons lose more, perhaps, than those of any other living orator. 
Certainly the use to which the discourses of other divines are 
not unfrequently applied, namely, of supplying the pulpit 
famine of indolent or overworked clergymen, will scarcely 
await them. He will be bold indeed who imagines that he 
may adopt a single paragraph out of them without betraying 
his theft when he attempts to read it as his own. 

It must remain, then, a certain, not inconsiderable, deduc- 
tion from’ the spell of these discourses to those who heard 
them as originally delivered, that they no longer come living 
from their author’s lips, and that his voice neither renders the 
full significance of their poetry, nor aids their halting appre- 
hension up the steep places of argument, paved as they are 
with metaphors so rich and rare, that it is difficult to resist 
the temptation to pause and pick them up. But allowing for 
this inevitable drawback, there can be but one sentiment 
among those who listened to these noble sermons in the little 
temple which became the spiritual home of so many, other- 
wise homeless, wanderers, no less than of its rightly proud 
Unitarian heirs. A great and long-sought boon has been gra- 
ciously given to them. Their hearts, as well as the shelves of 
their libraries, ought to be the richer and better for it. 

As regards the public, outside of Mr. Martineau’s congrega- 
tion, there are few social phenomena more curious to speculate 
on than the position which he and his works notoriously hold. 
It might have been naturally assumed that in such a centre 
of the world’s thought as London, sermons would be valued 
by a great number of persons in proportion to their philo- 
sophical, their spiritual, or, at the lowest estimate, to their 
rhetorical worth ; and that even the inevitable mental laziness 
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of the Sunday morning to men overworked throughout the 
week, would not hinder the best intellects from crowding to 
share the finest intellectual food which was offered in the land. 
It would really have seemed, however, on the contrary, that 
something like a special education must have been necessary 
to prepare his hearers for Mr. Martineau’s discourses of later 
years, and that only his own trained congregation thoroughly 
took them in. The strangers (even unusually cultivated per- 
sons) who went to hear him generally received an impression, 
not unlike that of having been hurried breathless over a beau- 
tiful road. They had gained a glimpse of grand and lovely 
views, but they had been unluckily unable to follow their 
guide more than half-way. The thread of his argument had 
slipped from them while they stopped to admire the pearls 
which were strung so thickly upon it. They had, perhaps, 
sighed beforehand over the poverty and narrowness of ordinary 
sermons ; but these discourses erred on the other side—were 
too high, too deep, too broad, too rich. When they came to 
find ideas (and such ideas!) presented to them in handfuls, 
they found themselves unable to grasp them, and let them fall 
out of their fingers as a child treats too large a nosegay. The 
materials for at least a dozen orthodox homilies packed into 
one, and not a single commonplace to rest upon and take 
breath by the way. It was too exhausting even for robust 
sermon-hearers. They could never say, like Tennyson’s North- 
ern Farmer, that they 


“ Thowt ’a said what ’a owt to a said,” 


—what they expected every preacher to say, and so they came 
away a little disconcerted. 

The same thing did not altogether apply to Mr. Martineau’s 
earlier volumes. The “Endeavours after the Christian Life,” 
beautiful and admirable as they are, made no such inordinate 
demands on the strained attention as his sermons of recent 
years ; and, as they could be read peacefully at home, they 
were not only dearly prized by the author's immediate co-reli- 
gionnaires, but bought, studied and beloved by hundreds of 
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persons who either could not, or would not, have ever found 
their way under the portico of Portland-Street chapel. Well- 
used copies may to this day be continually found on the little 
private bookcases of bedrooms, boudoirs and “dens,” in man- 
sions where the inexperienced visitor would least expect any 
leaven of heresy to lurk. This new book—since the world’s 
education is advancing by rapid strides, and Nicodemus no 
longer needs the shelter of night—ought to be twice as much 
prized and cherished as those earlier essays, if only the mental 
indolence of readers of the class of which we are speaking will 
permit them to undertake the effort of intellect, heart and 
conscience together, which must needs be made to study thei 
aright. Even to those who have little religious feeling, it 
would seem the sermons must have attraction from the unap- 
proachable beauty of their style, making whole pages of them 
rich and fanciful as a poem of Shelley, suggestive and profound 
as the finest paSsages of Jn Memoriam. But to those who- care 
for the substance of Mr. Martineau’s thoughts as well as for 
their splendid clothing, the book will be something more pre- 
cious than can be measured by any standard of literary excel- 
lence. Nay, I could almost imagine them half regretting that 
the garniture should be so magnificent as it is. They needed 
a staff to aid them to climb Life’s Hill of Difficulty, or to 
descend the yet more trying slippery declivities into the Valley 
of Humiliation ; and instead of an alpenstock, Mr. Martineau 
has given them a crozier, all inwrought with enamel and 
jewelled with rubies and pearl. 

But this ungracious thought would not long linger in any 
such reader’s mind. The treasures of spiritual experience which 
these sermons contain—the rarest, as they are the most pre- 
cious, of all the communications which one human soul can 
make to another—give to the book a value which throws into 
the shade every other characteristic, whether of powerful argu- 
ment or radiant eloquence. The author sometimes seemed, to 
those who listened to him in the pulpit, fo be before all things 
a great metaphysician. At another time he handled the latest 
theories and discoveries of physical science as if he had spent 
VOL. XIV. D 
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his life between an observatory and a laboratory. Again, he 
left these topics, and shewed himself a profound Biblical critic, 
rich with all the lore of a Kalisch or an Ewald. And yet again, 
he seemed to be a man living not among books so much as 
among men and women, keenly alive to all the affections and 
duties and the play of passions and interests of ordinary life. 
And amid all these changing phases—metaphysician, physicist, 
critic, man of the world—he was ever and always the poet, 
who saw the beautiful, the noble and the holy, wherever 
they existed, and knew the spell of words to conjure up the 
sense of their presence in the hearts of those who heard him. 
There was one thing more. He was a profound religious 
thinker, not in the sense merely of being an able and subtle 
theologian, but as being one of those of whom the old Chal- 
dean oracle affirmed, “The stronger souls receive light through 
themselves.” He spoke of what he knew, and testified what 
he had seen. A certain number of his sermons only dwelt on 
topics of this spiritual kind, touching the soul’s inner history. 
It is of these that the present collection is formed. I need say 
no more to express their exceeding value. 


An analysis of these “Hours of Thought” would be a very 
superfluous offering to the readers of the Theological Review, 
every one of whom may be fairly assumed to have already 
perused the book before these pages see the light. In truth, 
to give any account, however brief, of these discourses, would 
need a volume in itself, so full is each of weighty matter, and 
so many topics of deep and varied reflection does it include. 
As to a critique of the sermons, it seems impossible that any- 
body should ever write one, seeing that those who are willing 
or able to take their Iessons to heart will be the last to place 
themselves in any such attitude of judgment. There are books 


‘we may read sitting in the seat of the critic, as there are others 


whose leaves we idly turn as we lie on the grass of a summer’s 
day, or on the sofa by the winter's fire ; but this volume is no 
more of the first class than of the second. It is a book to be 
read in our quietest hours, when we can lend ourselves wholly 
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to the uplifting of the soul on the wings of a stronger spirit. 
It is a book to use as a well from whence to draw living water 
when our hearts are dry and our faith is faint ; and there are 
not many phases of the inner life, I believe, for which some 
help or refreshment will not be found in it. For the days of 
doubt, there are the sermons on the Witness of God with our 
Spirit, and that on the Moral Quality of Faith ; for those of 
sorrow, the Messengers of Change ; for those of penitence, the 
wonderful pages on Divine Justice and Pardon Reconciled ; 
and for those of our highest longing and aspiration, the sermon 
rightly named, “ Rest in the Lord.” 
Frances PowER COBBE. 





IIL—THE NEW MS. OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 


Tod év dyiows rarpds av KArjpevros Diebuiliaats Popys ai dbo mpids 
KopwOiovs érirtodal, éx yetpoypapou tis év Pavapiy Kwv réAcews 
BiBrvoOjxns Tod TLavayiov Tadov viv rpdrov éxdiddpevar rAnpeis 
peta mpodeyopévor kal onpevdcewv id PiroGéov Bpvevviov pntpo- 
moXtrov Leppav: év KwvoravrwovrdAa. 1875. 

Clementis Romani ad Corinthios que dicuntur Epistole. Textum 
ad fidem Codicwm et Alexandrini et Constantinopolitani nuper 
anventi recensuerunt et illustraverunt Oscar de Gebhardt, Adol- 
Jus Harnack. Lipsie. 1876. 


Clementis Romani Epistole. Edidit, commentario critico et 
adnotationibus instruaxit Adolphus Hilgenfeld. Lipsiz. 1876. 


THE book at the head of our list is the first complete edition 
of the two Epistles to the Corinthians ascribed to Clemens 
Romanus. The only manuscript of these works known to 
exist before 1875 was the famous Codex Alexandrinus of the 
British Museum. The two Epistles had at one time been given 
completely in this MS. at the end of the New Testament, but 
time or the rough hand of man had dealt harshly with this 
D2 
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portion of it. From the first Epistle one entire leaf had been 
cut out. The edges of some leaves were badly worn and moth- 
eaten, and words had become indistinct through the use of 
tincture of gall. The second Epistle was in a still worse con- 
dition. It broke off in the middle of a sentence, and no indi- 
cation was given how much had been taken away. Amid the 
search for manuscripts in the East, the mind of the patristic 
scholar often longed for some other manuscript which might 
complete and confirm the text of Codex Alexandrinus. Tisch- 
endorf at one time had his hopes greatly raised. He was told 
that there was an ancient manuscript of both Epistles at Fer- 
rara, but when he reached that place he could find only a 
worthless life of Clement. Light, however, has at length come 
from the East. Philotheus Bryennius, Metropolitan of Serrae, 
came upon a manuscript written in A.D. 1056, containing not 
only the two Epistles of Clement, but a complete copy of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, along with the Epistles of Ignatius and 
the “Doctrine of the, Twelve Apostles.” He describes the 
Library in which he found it as the Library at Fanari of 
Constantinople, belonging to the Patriarchal Metochion* of 
Jerusalem. 

We have given nearly all the information in regard to this 
manuscript which Bryennius has vouchsafed to impart to us. 
He does not say anything of the history of the Library or of 
the manuscript. He supplies us with no external testimony 
to its antiquity. He mentions the fact that he was aided in 
the collation by his illustrious friend, the Metropolitan of 
Korytzas, Dorotheus Evelpis. We have to trust entirely to the 
honour of these two Greek clergymen for the fact that a really 
genuine manuscript has been found, and to internal evidence. 
We cannot think that this is an entirely satisfactory method 
of procedure. When a manuscript is discovered, all the exter- 
nal testimony that can be adduced should be adduced. In 
this particular case we are met with a puzzling circumstance. 





* Sophocles gives as the meaning of perdyov, “the residence of an agent of a 
monastery in a city.” 
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Gebhardt and Harnack state that a catalogue of this Library 
was prepared by Bethmann in 1845, and exists in Pertz’s 
Archiv, but no mention is made of our Codex. Was it in the 
Library then? Still more unsatisfactory is the absence of 
such external testimony when so important a Codex as the 
Sinaiticus is concerned. Tischendorf rescued a portion of this 
manuscript from the waste-basket in 1844. In 1853 he could 
hear nothing of it. In 1859 he accidentally found it in the 
possession of the steward, the most complete copy of the Old 
and New Testament in existence, with the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Pastor of Hermas. Could not the monks state its 
history during the period of 1844 to 1859? Could they not 
have detailed the efforts they made to gather the scattered 
fragments together? Could not the steward have told when 
he became the custodian of the work? All this information 
would be exceedingly interesting in itself and very valuable 
for posterity. This generation may have perfect confidence in 
Bryennius and Tischendorf. But circumstances might arise at 
a long subsequent period which might awaken doubts as to 
the genuineness of the manuscripts. The appeal to internal 
evidence may prove to be unsatisfactory. And then what is 
there? It might well be urged that if a Tischendorf were 
inclined to forge a manuscript, he had unrivalled opportunities 
of so doing. No one was so well versed in manuscripts as he. 
None knew so well as he all the forms of the letters, all the 
mistakes of copyists, all the various readings. And it might 
also be said that there is no guarantee that the terrible results 
of a discovery of such a practice would be sufficiently deter- 
rent. Chatterton was not deterred. Constantine Simonides 
was not deterred. Nor were these influenced by a base love of 
gain, but an eager desire to shew their power. A fascination 
was upon them which blinded them to all consequences. We 
cannot therefore but think it a grave error both in Tischendorf 
and Bryennius that they have not adduced external testimony 
to the history of their manuscripts. 

In the case of the Epistles of Clement, the internal evidence 
is entirely in favour of the genuineness of the manuscript. 
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The portion of the first letter published for the first time has 
the same characteristics of style as the portion previously 
published. Its matter is different from what one would have 
expected, but is perfectly in harmony with the rest. Its 
nature also can explain its excision from the Alexandrian MS, 
It is to a large extent liturgical, and possibly some priest may 
have found it convenient to cut the prayer out for some parti- 
cular service. The conclusion of the second Epistle is also in 
harmony with its commencement, and the style is the same. 
And lastly, Mr. Bensly has found a Syriac translation of the 
two Epistles, which guarantees satisfactorily the genuineness 
of the Constantinopolitan Codex. 

The slight glance at the edition of Bryennius brings promi- 
nently before us the uncertainty of the work of the critic when 
he labours without sure foundation. The various editors, from 
Junius downwards, have tried to fill in the lacune of the 
Alexandrian Codex. In many instances it was impossible to 
go wrong, for only two or three letters had to be filled in. 
But whenever there was a larger space, they have almost inva- 
riably missed the right word, even though there could be no 
doubt of the sense. We shall take the seventh chapter of the 
first Epistle as a specimen. The larger blanks are these: 


1. cepviv t owews 
2. xavéva wpev 

3. Teprvov odextév 
4. moe os 

5. pas wpev es 

6. Xpuwrot pev 

7. 06 avrov. 


The manuscript reads : 

. Teuvov TIS Tapaddcews 

. Kavova kal wpe 
Teprvov Kai Ti mpoodextov 
. TOUTAVTOS 

. pas areviowper cis 
Xpuwrot Kal yvopev 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6. 
7 


. TO Tatpi avrod TO Ged. 
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No critic conjectured the first, second and sixth. Junius 
was right with the fourth and fifth. Tischendorf was right 
with the third. No one suggested the exact form of the 
seventh, though Bleek conjectured rarpi, and Professor Light- 
foot, xai watpi. At the same time, some happy conjectures 
have been confirmed. Tischendorf and Lightfoot were able, 
by a careful examination of the Alexandrian MS., to suggest 
readings which are now proved to be correct, but to which 
others had only approximated. And Laurent’s emendation of 
érappor into éyypado, is ratified by the Constantinopolitan 
Codex, and proves that sometimes a bold change may be the 
right one. 

Critics are very fond of suggesting how larger gaps should 
be filled up. There was one leaf absent from the first Epistle. 
This blank was deemed an appropriate receptacle for such 
fragments as were attributed to Clemens Romanus. Only one 
of these passages is found in the newly-discovered manuscript. 
Every critic attributed one other fragment at least to this 
Epistle, and some assigned more than one. 

There was a dispute in regard to the length of the complete 
second Epistle. Professor Lightfoot argued from the Sticho- 
metria of Nicephorus that about five-sixths of the whole 
Epistle had been lost. Gebhardt thought this calculation 
wrong, and believed it to be nearer the truth that only one 
leaf had been lost, as in the first Epistle. Neither of them 
was correct, though Gebhardt was nearer the truth. The 
editors have made twenty chapters of the Epistle, twelve out 
of the old and eight out of the new; and this division gives a 
good idea of the proportion of the new matter to the old. 

The question that will first suggest itself to the critic, in 
dealing with the new manuscript, is naturally its value as 
compared with that of the Alexandrian Codex. The German 
editions whose titles are set down at the head of this article 
differ in regard to this point. Hilgenfeld thinks that the 
Constantinopolitan is the best, and has generally followed it 
in the constitution of his text. Gebhardt and Harnack, on 
the other hand, have given the preference to the Alexandrian. 
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We think that Hilgenfeld is right, and we shall try to prove 
this. 

The differences between the two manuscripts are numerous, 
but most of them are not of great consequence ; and they can 
be easily classified. 

First, we have differences resulting from the mistakes of the 
transcribers in hearing and in spelling. These consist of slight 
omissions, of errors arising from the identity of the pronun- 
ciation of « and a, or of 1, v, «« and o, of one or two homoiote- 
leuta, and similar slips. The Constantinopolitan is on the 
whole much more accurate in these respects than the Alex- 
andrian. 

Second, a large number of the differences consist in the 
adoption of different tenses. Where the Alexandrian has an 
aorist, the Constantinopolitan has the perfect; where the 
Alexandrian has a present participle, the Constantinopolitan 
has an aorist, or vice versa. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
that this difference is not the result of deliberate alteration. 
A slight examination of them will convince any one of this. 
The principal of them are as follows : 


A. ‘C. 
ce. 1. BracdhypnPjvar Brardypeio Ban 
C. 2. €ereivare eLereivere 
c. 7. ixeredoavres ixerevorres 
c. 12. mapaytvopevous Tapayevopevous 
c.13. ornpiopev ornpi{wpev 
c.17. drevifwv arevioas 
c. 27. daroXcirwpev aroA irwpev 
c. 36. dreviowpev arevi{wpev 
c. 44. modrrevoper .. moAurevoapevovs 
c. 65. drayyéAAwow drayyeiAwor. 


In all these cases, the reading of the Constantinopolitan manu- 
script is unquestionably to be preferred. In one or two others, 
the reading of the Alexandrian is preferable ; but in most that 
remain, a decided opinion is not warranted, as it was within 
the option of the writer to use one or other of the forms, 
according to the idea that was in his mind. They are: 
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A. C. 
c.12. éAdAnoas AcAdAnKas 
c. 12. yéyovev eyevi On 
c. 18. cizwpev eiTroupnev 
ec. 15. yern Pyro yevn Gein 
c.16. roujowpev Trowporopev 
c. 20. mpoorepevydtas mporpevyovras 
c. 25. redeurnKdros teAeuTHTavTos 

mistake for rereAeutnKdtos 

c. 25. merdnpwpévov 7 Anpovpévov 
c. 49. eéwxev dedwxev. 


Hilgenfeld has adopted the readings of the Constantinopolitan 
Codex in al] these cases except eciroipev. Gebhardt and Har- 
nack have felt compelled, in at least three instances out of 
our first list, to give up the readings of the Alexandrian. 
There cannot be a doubt that here the Constantinopolitan is 
by far the best. But, strangely enough, when we come to the 
second Epistle, we are forced to an opposite conclusion. There 
is the same deliberate alteration, but in all cases the Alexan- 
drian Codex seems to us correct, and the Constantinopolitan 
wrong. They are as follows: 


A. C. 
c. 4. dpodroyapev bporoynowpev 
c. 7. Oeipas pbecipwv 
c. 8. sroiy , ToLjon 
c. 8. dvarAdooe avamrAdoet 
c. 8. BonPjora Bon Get 
c. 11. Hotcape | Kovopev. 


Third. A series of differences has arisen from one manu- 
script giving us a simple verb where the other gives us a 
compound, or from one giving a verb compounded with one 
preposition, and the other the same verb compounded with 
another preposition. In some instances the reading of the 
Alexandrian Codex is to be preferred, but in the great majority 
of the cases the Constantinopolitan readings are better, and 
indeed so clearly better, that Gebhardt and Harnack have 
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adopted them. Instances are: éverrepvwpévor, c. 2, for éorepvic- 
pévor ; eyyevvaras for yevvarar, C. 25 ; and émjveyxer for rpoorjveyxey, 
c. 47. 

Fourth. The Codex Alexandrinus has many Hellenistic 
forms where the Constantinopolitan has the Attic forms, or 
rather the forms of the xoww#) dudédexros. We shall give in- 
stances : 


A. C. 
arporwroAiprTws drporwrohirrws 
(ijAos, acc. sing. (ijAov 
ovAAnppévres ovdAnpbervtes 
ripos, acc. sing. Tipov 
éAcare éXecire 
evoyotoav evAdyouv 
mpoeihavTo mpociAovro 
xpacbar xppo ba. 


The Constantinopolitan is not altogether free from freaks 
in this matter. It has ypa@ra where the Alexandrian reads 
xpyrat. It has the Attic form yAdrrys, and it has introduced 
the optative twice. One of these instances we have noticed 
already. In the other, c. 45, the Alexandrian reads <ciropev, 
the Constantinopolitan, ciro.wev. The optative in such a con- 
nection without dv is meaningless, and therefore Hilgenfeld is 
right in adopting the emendation <cizrwyev. To our surprise, 
Gebhardt and Harnack have followed the Constantinopolitan 
reading. In another instance, both manuscripts have éiy, 
Epistle IL. c. 12, after érav; but the emendation into 7 is so 
simple and natural, that «‘j should unquestionably be altered. 

Besides these differences, the Constantinopolitan has a 
tendency to be more accurate in all grammatical matters, such 
as Ay where the Alexandrian reads 8Aos, ireprdry instead 
of irepréry with a feminine noun. 

Which of the two manuscripts is right in this matter? 
This is a rather difficult question to answer; but we think that 
here, again, the Constantinopolitan is right in regard to the 
first Epistle, and wrong in regard to the second. There can be 
no doubt that the first Epistle proceeded from the Roman 
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Church. Now the remains that we have of the Greek of the 
Romans prove that that Greek was not Hellenistic, and there 
is no reason why it should have been so. The only excep- 
tion to this is the Pastor of Hermas; but the Greek of that 
book is still a problem. It has a great deal more of the Hel- 
lenistic and Neo-Hellenic than any work that has come down 
to us anterior to the works of Ptochoprodromus. It may 
indeed be affirmed that Clement was strongly influenced by 
the Septuagint, with which he was well acquainted, and this 
is no doubt a consideration which possesses weight. But still, 
when we examine the work of Clement, we are led to believe 
that his Greek was the Greek of the cultivated Roman. Our 
reasons for this are not indeed very satisfactory, but so far as 
they go they point to this conclusion. For instance, a note of 
the Hellenistic is the disuse of the optative. But Clement 
uses it frequently, and there is one instance of iva with the 
optative after a past-principal verb, if the reading is correct. 
In the whole of the New Testament there is not one instance. 
And there is none in the second Epistle of Clement. Then, 
again, the form xaréAurov is used throughout by Clement in the 
first Epistle. The first aorist subj. xaradei~opev, is employed 
in the second. xaréAewWa would naturally come into use only 
when xaré\urov and xaréAeurov were pronounced in the same 
way. And as a fact, Dr. Veitch, in his Irregular Verbs, ques- 
tions whether ¢\eya occurs in Attic, and does not give one 
instance of xaréAaya even in later Greek, except in the par- 
ticiple xaraA<iyas. It is the form employed in modern Greek. 
These and a few similar notes lead us to believe that the 
transcriber of the Alexandrian manuscript has inserted his 
own Hellenistic where Clement had the ordinary Greek forms, 
except in passages from the Septuagint, and that the Constan- 
tinopolitan transcriber has altered the Hellenistic forms of the 
second Epistle into the classical, as when he changes racira:, 
intended as a future of récyw, into zreicerar. In doing so, these 
transcribers followed a common practice. They did what the 
transcribers of Plautus and Terence did to their authors, And 
no one doubts that this is the case with the Alexandrian 
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manuscript ; for the transcriber has again and again the Neo- 
Hellenic accusative of the third declension in vy, as dopadnv. 
No editor has ventured on following the manuscript in this 
respect, and yet it is a difficult matter to determine where one 
is to draw the line in Hellenistic or Neo-Hellenic forms. 

Fifth, we have more important differences, which arise from 
one having the correct reading and the other the incorrect, 
or where each has a quite different word, and the one will not 
account for the other. In both classes of differences, the Con- 
stantinopolitan manuscript has the advantage, though it is 
not to be followed blindly. Thus it has in c. 35, turds, where 
the Alexandrian has the meaningless ricrews; and in the same 
chapter it has dpiAofeviav where the Alexandrian Codex has 
absurdly qiArcgeviav. In c. 38, the Constantinopolitan gives 
tnpeAdcirw, Which makes good sense, where the Alexandrian 
has pytppeAcro, which is evidently corrupt. In c. 41, the 
Constantinopolitan has evaperreirw, which gives a much better 
sense than ciyapwreirw, the reading of the Alexandrian, al- 
though Gebhardt and Harnack prefer the latter. These might 
be mere emendations ; and indeed Hilgenfeld suggested murés, 
and Mill ddpcAogeviav. 

In the case of words which are entirely different, the Con- 
stantinopolitan has, again, the advantage, though in many cases 
it is impossible to decide from the mere words themselves. 
Thus the Constantinopolitan has dpaprias, p0dvos, repurrdoes, 
where the Alexandrian has dvopias, épis and reperrdéces. But in 
some cases the Constantinopolitan readings are to be preferred. 
Thus ovyjs in the Constantinopolitan is so plainly to be pre- 
ferred to ¢wvas of the Alexandrian, that Gebhardt and Har- 
nack have adopted it. Again, in c. 2, pera Séous kal cvvedijrews 
of C. is at any rate sense, and therefore to be preferred to the 
reading of A., though we suspect that both are corrupt, and 
that something like pera reAcias cvveAcioews is the sense ; for it 
is the absolute completeness of the number of the elect that 
the writer seems to wish to express. The superiority of C. in 
such passages is attested by the circumstance, that though 
Gebhardt and Harnack prefer the Alexandrian, they have 
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adopted for the most part the readings of the Constantino- 
politan. 

The plain inference from all this investigation is, that the 
Constantinopolitan is on the whole much the more accurate 
and trustworthy manuscript, and that therefore, when we are 
left solely to external testimony, its reading is to be preferred. 

It is singular that in some of the most corrupt passages 
both manuscripts agree, or at least the new one does not 
release us from the difficulty. Thus the Danaides and Dirce 
are found in both, the latter under the form of Aap xa: in 
two separate words in the Constantinopolitan. Notwithstand- 
ing the recent ingenious explanation that these were names 
‘ applied in mockery to the Christians in the amphitheatre, we 
cannot but think that the passage is corrupt. The sedate 
letter of one church to another is not a document in which 
nicknames would be introduced under any circumstances. 
We think it far more likely that yevvaiai re xai SoAa, or some 
such designation of the women, were the words actually used. 
In the difficult passage about bishops, the Constantinopolitan 
reads éropjv, which is not more intelligible than the trouble- 
some érivopyjv of the Alexandrian, but suggests the emendation 
éxidoua, Which in the sense of “addition” gives exactly what 
is wanted. The corrupt passage in c. 10 of the second Epistle 
is still corrupt in the Constantinopolitan ; but its new reading 
of zpoapotpefa suggests the emendation, ovx eis tiv dpéoxecav 
avOpérwv oitwes tpordyover péBous avOpwrivovs tpoapotpeOa. In 
the passages, too, which are now printed for the first time, cor- 
ruptions exist, and both Hilgenfeld and Gebhardt and Har- 
nack have been very happy in some suggestions. We may 
add to these that €AAdy:os is used in a new sense in Epistle 
I. c. 58, and different from the meaning of the word in other 
passages of the same writing, but that most probably it should 
be changed into €AAoyotpevos, OF EAAoyi{dpevos, OF exAcAcypévos, 
or something similar. 

We turn from the text to the new subject-matter for which 
we are indebted to the Constantinopolitan manuscript. Here, 
in the first Epistle, the gain is not great. We have seen 
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already that the manuscript agrees with the older one in 
regard to some of the passages which are manifestly corrupt. 
Curiously enough, however, it furnishes us with a new reading 
in the one passage which some thought proved Clement's 
belief in the divinity of Christ, and which they thought had 
been overlooked by Photius when he stated that Clement’s 
first Epistle did not contain the loftiest language in regard to 
Christ. The passage was: “All of you were humble-minded 
and free from all vain boasting, subjecting yourselves rather 
than subjecting others, giving more willingly than receiving, 
content with the journey-supplies of God, and, giving heed to 
his words, you carefully stored them up in your hearts, and 
his sufferings were ever before your eyes.” It was argued that 
the “his” of “his sufferings” could refer only to God, and that 
thus Christ who suffered was thought of as God by Clement. 
The Constantinopolitan manuscript reads, “the journey-sup- 
plies of Christ,” and “his sufferings” are therefore the suffer- 
ings of Christ. And if we are to go by the authority of 
manuscripts, this unquestionably is the reading to be adopted. 
The Constantinopolitan is so decidedly superior to the Alex- 
andrian, that in any disputed passage its authority must stand 
highest. At the same time, we acknowledge that the reading 
is by no means certain. Transcribers of the fourth and subse- 
quent centuries seem to have had no hesitation in substituting 
God or Lord for Christ, or adding these words to his name. 
How could they? They had no idea of punctual accuracy, 
and the terms were to them synonymous. We have instances 
of this in all our manuscripts of ecclesiastical writers. In 
c. 4 of our first Epistle, A reads 6eg, C reads xupw. Inc. 50, 
A reads xpwrod, C reads Ocod. In the second Epistle, c. 9, A 
has wrvedpa, C has Adyos. In fact, the transcriber would no 
doubt often make such changes unconsciously, and probably 
we have an instance of this in c. 19 of the second Epistle, 
where we read, pera tiv Oedv ris dAnOeias. These words do not 
give us any rational meaning ; but change the dv into Adyov, 
and we get exactly what is required. 

We cannot, then, be certain of the reading. We are inclined 
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to think that, whether the reading be ypirod or Oeod, the 
ra0jpara is @ mistake for pa@jpara. The change is slight, 
and the sense is greatly improved. 

The new portion of the first Epistle is to a large extent 
occupied with a beautiful prayer, which, as might have been 
expected, was partially incorporated in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions. We cannot expect to have much doctrinal light 
from such a prayer. But still the new matter explains to us 
one important fact—the reading of the Epistle in the churches, 
and the early belief in its inspiration. The letter most posi- 
tively claims to be inspired. The Roman Church asserts its 
divine direction in two passages. The first is: “If any dis- 
obey what has been said by Him through us, let them know 
that they will involve themselves in sin and no small danger,” 
c. 59. “Him” is God. The second is: “For ye will afford 
us joy and gladness if, becoming obedient to what has been 
written by us through the Holy Spirit, ye cut off the unlawful 
anger,” c. 63. Unquestionably, here, the words “through the 
Holy Spirit” may go with “ye cut off,” as Harnack takes 
them, but it is far more likely that they go with “ written.” 

The information which we get from the second Epistle is 
much more definite. We know now positively that the work 
is not an Epistle, but a Homily read in the church after the 
reading of the Scriptures. “Wherefore, brethren and sisters,” 
he says, “after the word* of truth I read to you a Homily, that 
you may give heed to what has been written, in order that you 
may save both yourselves and him who reads amongst you.” 
There is, however, no clue to the date nor to the place. Harnack 
thinks that the allegorical interpretation of Gen. i. 27, “God 
made man, male and female,’—the male being, according to 
Clement, Christ, and the “ female” the Church,—could not have 
been made later than 170 A.D. Nor do the words that follow, 
dre ra BiBAia Kai of dxécroAn, militate against this inference, 
but rather for it, as 7a BuBAta is the Old Testament, and oi 
déoroXo. reminds one of Justin’s ra dropvnpovedpata tov droo- 





* “God” in the manuscript. 
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téAwv. The doctrine of the Homily might also be alleged in 
favour of an early date. The writer's sentiments are exactly 
similar to those of the Pastor of Hermas. The Church was 
“created before the sun and the moon.” “It was spiritual like 
our Jesus, but was manifested in the last days to save us. but 
the Church being spiritual was manifested in the flesh uf Christ, 
making it plain to us that if any one of us keeps it in the flesh 
and does not corrupt it, he will receive it in the Holy Spirit,” 
c.14. The connection between chastity and the ultimate recep- 
tion of the Spirit is a special feature of the ninth Similitude of 
Hermas. And the writers of the Homily and of the Pastor of 
Hermas agree also in speaking of Christ as the Spirit. “Such 
an one,” says the writer of the Homily, “will not partake of the 
Spirit which is Christ,” c. 14. 

We find also the same tone in the Homily as in the Pastor 
of Hermas. Man is to be saved by his holy deeds, and special 
stress is daid on special virtues. “ Alms, then,” he says, “is a 
good thing, as being repentance from sin; fasting is better than 
prayer, but alms is better than both.” Harnack drew atterition 
to all these points in his first notice of the new manuscript in 
the Theolog. Literaturzeitung, No. IV., 1876, and inferred that 
the Homily was the production of the Western Church ; and 
he has since tried to shew that the external history of the 
work, so far as it can be traced, is in favour of this hypothesis. 

Hilgenfeld, on the other hand, has revived the suggestion of 
Dodwell, that Clemens Romanus has been confounded with 
Clemens Alexandrinus. Dodwell remarked that there was 
considerable resemblance between the style of the Ecloge 
Prophetic and the second Epistie of Clement. Hilgenfeld 
has pointed out similarities between the. Homily and the work 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, ris 6 cwfdpevos rrovows ; besides 
these facts, Clemens Alexandrinus is the only other writer who 
quotes the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and some of the 
passages are the same as those quoted by the writer of the 
Homily. And if Clemens Alexandrinus were the writer, it is 
easy to see how it might be attributed to Clemens Romanus. 
Some transcriber found it with the name Clemens attached to 
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it. He imagined it to be the work of the Roman. The Roman 
had written one letter to the Corinthians ; St. Paul had written 
two. Clement's second work must therefore be the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. But neither of the hypotheses pro- 
posed is altogether satisfactory, and the problem of the date 
aud the authorship still awaits solution. 

JAMES DONALDSON. 





IV.—THE NEW ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT. 


THERE can be no doubt that Lord Sandon’s Act of last 
session was intended quite as much for the discouragement of 
the Birmingham League as for the encouragement of element- 
ary education. Now, without endorsing all the aims of that 
energetic society, we are bound to admit that its strong point 
is the proposal of a definite and feasible plan by which ele- 
mentary instruction can obviously be made compulsory and 
universal, whatever else it may become. But this plan, in- 
volving as it does the creation of elective School Boards every- 
where, and the consequent triennial agitation of the ratepaying 
public by educational discussions, is manifestly dangerous to 
the already existing system, so far as the latter is based on 
traditions of ecclesiastical privilege. Whatever may be our 
prejudices on the one side or on the other, there is no use in 
disguising this tendency of Mr. Forster's invention. It may 
not be very clearly exhibited yet. The denominational system 
will only little by little lose the impetus given to it by the 
“spurt,” got up under the stimulus of the wager against time 
offered in the proclamation of a year of grace. By the opera- 
tion of the cumulative vote, a large minority of most Boards, 
and the majority of some, consist of members who represent 
the interests of denominational schools rather than those of 
national education. And even where zeal for the new system 
is strongest, economy very obviously suggests the prudence of 
VOL, XIII. E 
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protecting and even fostering the old schools that are doing 
good work. But notwithstanding all these favourable condi- 
tions, there are already signs that the struggle for life is too 
hard for many of these creations of a bygone world. For 
instance, it is an ominous fact that while the so-called volun- 
tary schools in London were reckoned upon in 1871 for 350,000 
places,* they are now not actually providing more than 
287,000.+ And this is all the more remarkable, because the 
National Society boasts with natural pride of the erection and 
enlargement of several schools within the last five years. On 
the other hand, the School Board, which at the former date 
confined itself to the modest proposal of building for 100,000 
children, has already provided for 50,000 more than that num- 
ber, and has arranged sites and plans for 32,000 in addition to 
these. The diminution of 63,000 places in the one case, and 
the increase of 82,000 in the other, is a very remarkable phe- 
nomenon, however it may be explained.t We believe the same 
process must necessarily go on with varying speed in all places 
where the Board-school system has taken firm root. And 
therefore we regard it as both natural and consistent in a 
Government which is nothing if not ecclesiastical, that it 
should have taken steps to neutralize so alarming a tendency 
of previous legislation. It is the old story of the Atlantic and 
the enterprizing mop over again. But our imperturbable con- 
fidence in the ultimate result should enable us to discuss with 
judicial impartiality the accidental good and the essential evil 
of the method devised to prevent it. 

The main idea on which the new Act was constructed was 
this, that the nation wanted universal education, but did not 
want universal School Boards. And the chief incentive to 
speedy legislation was the conviction that, unless universal 





* Report of the School Board to the Education Department, 1872. 

+ Report on the Operation of the Compulsory Bye-laws in London, 1876. 

t The 350,000 school places of 1871 were not all actually existent. Some were 
in projected schools that were never built. But these did not amount to 10,000. 
Again, many were transferred to the Board. But in either case the decay of the 
“voluntary” system was the cause. 
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instruction was secured in some other way, the public apathy 
about School Boards would be succeeded by another wave of 
enthusiasm. But supposing that some other and less objec- 
tionable method of ensuring universal education could be 
found, it might be possible to guarantee, for generations to 
come, the power and the privileges still possessed by the eccle- 
siastical system. This fundamental principle of the new mea- 
sure was received with so much favour by the Conservative 
majority at present in power, and with such faint protests from 
the paralysed Liberal minority, that Lord Sandon, during the 
progress of the Bill, felt encouraged to enlarge its scope in a 
more obviously reactionary direction. Foy there is a very large 
number of School Boards which have neither built schools, nor 
accepted transfers, nor acquired sites, but have contented them- 
selves with acting as school-attendance committees. Yet the 
duty of these Boards to provide school accommodation in case 
of necessity, and the special facilities conferred on them by the 
Act of 1870 for raising money for this purpose, make their 
very existence a standing menace of rivalry with the denomi- 
national schools. And besides, many rich men, apathetic to 
sectarian interests, might be slow to subscribe for any addition 
to the old schools while a Board existed whose duty was to en- 
force the contributions of all for such a purpose ; but the same 
men, if the Board were out of the way, would goodnaturedly 
give their money, rather than wait the wrangling, and official 
correspondence, and inevitable red-tapery, which must precede 
its re-establishment. Thus if provision were made for the 
dissolution of School Boards without schools, many parishes 
and even towns might be rescued from the enemy, and the 
widening domain of the obnoxious system would be not only 
limited but curtailed. Hence the forty-first section of the new 
Act, which opened the eyes of many Liberals too late to per- 
ceive the hands of Esau, after they had been listening for so 
long with closed lids to the mild and amiable voice of Jacob. 
From these preliminary remarks it will be seen that in any 
review of the position.of National Elementary Education as 
modified by Lord Sandon’s Act, three topics demand successive 
E2 
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attention. The first of these is the alleged unpopularity and 
inconvenience of the School-Board system, and the necessity 
for securing universal instruction by other means. The second 
is the adaptation of the Act to secure the proposed end in the 
absence of School Boards. And the remaining point is the 
bearing of the new law upon districts where these Boards 
already exist. 

I. During the late discussions in Parliament, the unpopu- 
larity of School Boards was treated by their opponents, and 
even by some of their faint-hearted friends, not so much as an 
opinion to be proved, but as a fundamental assumption—the 
admitted ground on which the whole argument about fresh 
legislation was to be based. But “much has happened” since 
then. And it is questionable whether the confidence of reac- 
tion, or the faint-heartedness of liberalism, has most reason to 
feel humiliated by the rebuke of events. It was well for Lord 
Sandon’s success that his measure was introduced just before 
the triennial recurrence of the more important School-Board 
elections. For these afford the best practicable test of the 
favour with which Mr. Forster’s institution is regarded just 
where it is in fullest action. We say the “best practicable 
test,” because it is difficult to suggest any other; but the con- 
ditions under which that test is applied at the present time 
are by no means favourable to the Boards. For they have 
sown lavishly, but the time for the harvest is not yet. Here 
and there, in exceptional spots, where quick returns are possi- 
ble, a considerable amount of fruit has been reaped. And this 
is especially the case in a field that has Jain fallow for too 
long—the wild and neglected children who are the offspring of 
Mr. Bright's “ residuum.” It is not merely that thousands, whom 
no voluntary system could have grasped, are sent to indus- 
trial schools ; but that, in spite of Lord Shaftesbury’s benevo- 
lent fears, it is certain that a handsome, well-appointed board 
school has a much speedier and more effective moral influence 
on the dirty, dishevelled, miserable children of this class, than 
the old “ragged schools,” which are being “improved off the 
face of the earth.” The very name of the latter is of itself a 
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charter to raggedness. Boys and girls who every day pass in 
and out of a door over which is the bold inscription, “Tinker's 
Lane Ragged School,” may very well be excused if they keep 
a vague impression that privileges and attentions of a special 
kind are associated with rags. But in a board school there is 
no intimation that torn jackets and trousers are specially wel- 
come. They are no hindrance to admission, as any one may 
see for himself who will take the trouble to visit some East 
London schools. But they are soon felt to be a reproach ; 
and, as they are the consequence not of poverty but of neglect, 
they are gradually but surely replaced by patches and darning. 
The process is. happily familiar to many local managers of 
board schools in low neighbourhoods, and there can be no 
doubt that such ocular demonstration of a civilizing influence 
at work has softened the heart of many a grumbling rate- 
payer.* 

But the immediate and tangible results, which have drawn 
us into this digression, are, after all, exceptional, and, like 
other “ works of the Lord,” are only “sought out of them that 
have pleasure therein.” In the main our remark stands good, 
that the test of periodical elections is at present applied under 
conditions rather unfavourable than otherwise to School Boards. 
They have laid a new rate; but they have not sensibly dimi- 
nished any of the old rates, as it is fondly hoped that they 
will. They have expended much money on improved school 
buildings ; they have spared no expense in apparatus ; they 





* Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the London Board, in resuming his duties after 
the last Midsummer vacation, said: “ Emphatic testimony has been borne by the 
Commissioners of Police to the marked diminution of juvenile crime and vagrancy 
effected by the humane and persistent efforts of the Board. Thus the Commissioner 
of the City Police lately wrote to me that ‘the Inspectors of Police in charge of the 
several divisions within the City, are unanimous in assuring him that there has 
been, within the last two or three years, a very considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of children who previously infested the public thoroughfares.” The Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police has also written a letter, from which it appears 
that the Superintendents of the great majority of the Police divisions are of opinion 
that the working of the Board is of a beneficial character, and has a salutary effect 
in checking juvenile crime, as shewn by the diminished number of juvenile offend- 
ers arrested. The good effects will probably become more apparent in future.” 
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have made little or no attempt to resist the inevitable rise in 
the cost of good teaching. And yet, up to the date of the last 
Government returns (1874-5), the results shewn by board 
schools on examination were only very slightly superior to 
those of denominational schools. Of course, all this excites 
no surprise in those who had formed a rational estimate of the 
time that must elapse before the new machinery gets into full 
working order, or takes sufficient hold of a whole generation 
of children to mould their later life. But, unfortunately, those 
who form rational estimates of any novelty whatever, are rare 
exceptions, rather than ordinary ratepayers. And if their 
votes at elections had expressed impatience and disappoint- 
ment, we for our part should hardly have been surprised. But 
the actual facts shew a very different state of feeling. In 
Bradford, in Leeds, and in all the principal centres of popula- 
tion, where School-Board elections have recently taken place, 
those members who announced a determination to work the 
institution to its utmost capacity were in highest favour, while 
those who too effusively shewed a disposition to sympathize 
with the woes of denominational managers have either been 
rejected, or have owed their successful position on the poll to 
the cumulative vote. 

The most remarkable illustration of this popular feeling was 
given by the recent elections in London. The population con- 
cerned there is so vast and its character so various, that we 
may fairly suppose those elections to represent average national 
opinion, or at any rate to be a very considerable factor in 
forming it. The actual results were wholly unlooked for on 
both sides. Canon Gregory, who for three years had played 
the part of Goliath to the Philistine camp in the metropolis, 
was so confident of success, that he and his friends believed 
all they had to do was to delay the selection of sites and 
building of schools until after the 30th of November, in order 
to be perfectly secure against School-Board aggressiveness. 
On the other hand, the advocates of the “ Board policy” had 
been assured so often of their unpopularity, that they began 
to believe it themselves. They feared that, in the new Board, 
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parties would be at a dead-lock, and their utmost expectation 
was a majority of two or three. Their adversaries, on the con- 
trary, predicted a reactionary majority of ten. The actual 
results were a surprise to both alike ; for the declaration of the 
poll shewed a clear majority of twelve in favour of the policy 
hitherto pursued. The details of the elections in the various 
metropolitan divisions brought out results even more remark- 
able still. All the former members of the Board who offered 
themselves for re-election were returned except one, and he 
was perhaps more adverse than any except Canon Gregory to 
the School-Board system. Out of thirty candidates recom- 
mended by a central committee as favourable to the Board 
policy, not one was rejected. Not one of the ten boroughs 
returned an adverse majority. In no case except that of South- 
wark was an opponent of the Board at the head of the poll ; 
and in most divisions the liberal candidates distanced their 
competitors by thousands of votes. In short, the last election 
of the London School Board may very well be regarded as the 
Sedan of the sectarian opposition to the system. It by no 
means ended the war, but it makes the ultimate issue plain 
and inevitable. 

It may be said, perhaps, that when Lord Sandon and his sup- 
porters enlarged on the unpopularity of School Boards, they 
did not refer to urban, but to rural districts. We do not 
remember that any such distinction was made at the time; 
but even if it was, it is little to the purpose ; for the rural dis- 
tricts have had very slight chance of trying whether they liked 
the system or not. And as exponents of rural opinion, we 
should prefer very much to take the unions of agricultural 
labourers, rather than clergymen, magistrates and churchwar- 
dens, upon whom Lord Sandon seems chiefly to have relied. 
We know of few things more pathetic in the history of human 
toil and suffering than the cry for intellectual light uttered at 
the meetings of these unions, a cry uniformly taking the form 
of a demand for School Boards. But we may be reminded of 
urban populations like that of Birkenhead, which, whether to 
their honour or disgrace, have with all the emphasis of enor- 
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_ mous majorities rejected the proposal of a School Board. It 
is not fair, however, to take such exceptional cases as a test of 
the temper of the country. And as to the particular instance 
just mentioned, there is no doubt that a natural wish to try 
first the effect of Lord Sandon’s Act went very far to determine 
the recent decision of the inhabitants. 

Apart, however, from the popularity or unpopularity of the 
School-Board system, it may be argued that it is not adapted 
to rural parishes, where the number of people of sufficient 
intelligence to work it form a very small proportion of the 
population. But, in the first place, if the whole of London can 
be worked by one Board, there seems no reason why a whole 
county, or at least a Parliamentary division of a county, 
should not be treated in the same way. And in that case there 
ought to be no difficulty in finding suitable candidates. In the 
next place, if the area of choice be sufficiently extensive, many 
representatives of the working class may be found whose lack 
of education is compensated by shrewd mother-wit, and whose 
sense of a want in their own early life is a sharp spur to phi- 
lanthropic exertion. 

II. While, however, we may not be prepared to admit that 
any sufficient case has been made out against an extension of 
the School-Board system, on the ground either of its unpopu- 
larity or of its unsuitability to rural districts, the need for the 
enforcement of universal elementary education is so urgent, 
that sound patriotism must needs welcome any method which 
gives fair promise of securing the desired end. How far, and 
with what drawbacks, the Elementary Education Act of 1876 
is adapted to this purpose, we now proceed to inquire. 

It is undoubtedly a gain that, for the first time in the 
history of English law, it is declared to be “the duty of every 
parent of every child to cause such child to receive elementary 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic.”* Probably 
England and the United States are the only countries in the 
world where, on a matter of such vital and universal import- 





* Elementary Education Act, 1876, sec. 4. 
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ance, there could have been for five years one law for the 
country and another for the towns. But we gladly admit that 
the anomaly is only an illustration of our tentative and “rule- 
of-thumb” methods of legislation, on which it is our custom, 
not without many good reasons, to pride ourselves. Still, five 
years of such an unequal law were quite enough. And amongst 
the unacknowledged debts of a Tory Government to School 
Boards, we may reckon this, that the latter, by their judicious 
boldness in experimenting on popular feeling, have enabled 
the former to add a new duty to the recognized legal obliga- 
tions of all English parents. On this section of the new law, 
if on no other, there has been an all but unanimous feeling 
throughout the community. 

Nevertheless, it is a serious thing to add a new duty to the 
list of legal requirements to which all English parents are to 
be subject. If it is not to remain‘a dead letter, it must be 
supplemented by both penalties and facilities—the first to 
enforce, the latter to enable obedience. And it is just on such 
points that all practical difficulties arise. The penalties now 
prescribed are aimed at all employers, as well.as parents, thus 
giving universality to indirect as well as to direct compulsion. 
From the first day of this year, no employer is allowed to take 
into his service any child under the age of nine years. And 
next year the limit of age is to be raised permanently to ten. 
Any one contravening this law is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding forty shillings ; and as that penalty may be imposed 
every time the offence is repeated, it will no doubt be suffi- 
ciently deterrent. Hitherto the limit of age for employment 
has been only eight. And the prohibition of the barbarism by 
which drunken and idle parents have profited by the wages of 
mere infants, distinctly raises our country in the scale of civi- 
lization. There are, however, some exceptions allowed, the 
expediency of which, so far as children under ten are con- 
cerned, appears doubtful. Thus, if there is no public element- 
ary school within two miles of the child’s home, he may go to 
work. Or if he is at work only during the holidays, or out of 
school hours, so that he receives instruction “for full time at a 
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certified efficient school, or in some other equally efficient 
manner,” the employer is exempt. That is, if by some inge- 
nious arrangement a child of eight or nine can be sent to 
school for five hours a day, and made to work for five hours 
more, the law has no censure for the employer, unless he may 
happen to be touched by the Factory and Workshops Acts. 
Surely it would have been better to have allowed the prohibi- 
tion of infant labour to remain absolute. The third exception 
is less open to objection. The local authority may, by public 
notice, permit the employment of children over eight, “for 
the necessary operations of husbandry and the ingathering of 
crops,” provided that the period or periods of such labour do 
not exceed six weeks in all during the year. 

As to children over ten, when the Act comes into full opera- 
tion, which will not be till 188], no one will be allowed to 
take them into employment until they have completed their 
fourteenth year, unless they bring a certificate of having passed 
the fourth standard of the Education Code,* or of having 
attended an efficient school for five years, 250 times in each 
year. This is undoubtedly a stringent provision; and by a 
prudent arrangement it is only to be brought into operation 
gradually. The standard of proficiency is applied at once, and 
no one can well complain that it is too high. But during the 
present year, the age of exemption is twelve ; next year it will 
be thirteen, and in 1879 fourteen. On the other hand, the 
alternative qualification of school attendance is at present only 
two years, and this is to be gradually extended until it reaches 
five years in 1881. But all children who have completed their 
eleventh year before the Ist January in the present year, are 
entirely exempt from this provision. All the exceptions 
described above apply of course, and with greater propriety, to 





* The fourth standard is as follows: Reading—To read with intelligence a few 
lines of poetry selected by the inspector. Writing—Eight lines slowly dictated 
once from a reading-book. Copy-books to be shewn (improved small hand). 
Arithmetic — Compound rules (money) and reduction (common weights and 
measures). Grammar—Parsing of a simple sentence. (Geography—Outlines of 
geography of Great Britain, Ireland and Colonies. History—Outlines of history of 
England to Norman Conquest. 
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children between ten and fourteen ; and there is this in addi- 
tion, that half-time attendance is allowed, in accordance with 
the Factory Acts, or with the bye-laws of the proper local 
authority. 

Such are the main provisions with regard to juvenile labour. 
If they can be enforced, they will soon make it evident, even 
to the most stupid parent, that it is his manifest interest to 
send his children regularly to school. But, unfortunately, 
however evident the interests of stupid people may be, they 
have a perverse habit of stolidly disregarding them. And 
if that were allowed in the present case, the children and 
the country at large would suffer more from such a law than 
the parents. So far as the “hove enactments go, they only 
ensure that if a boy does not go to school, neither shall he go 
to work. But this is not sufficient. For such is the want of 
foresight amongst the lowest classes, that the inevitable effect 
would be to leave loitering about the streets and lanes a 
number of idle boys and girls, neither at school nor at work, a 
ready prey to the well-known fate predicted for them by Dr. 
Watts. It has therefore been felt necessary to provide for 
direct compulsion in the absence of School Boards. As to the 
special machinery for applying this compulsion, we shall have 
a word to say presently. It is the same as that for the enforce- 
ment of indirect compulsion. Meanwhile, we continue to 
speak of it as the “local authority.” We have seen that the 
law now makes elementary education to be one of the neces- 
saries of life for children. Ifa parent “habitually and with- 
out reasonable excuse neglects to provide” this, or if a child 
“is found habitually wandering, or not under proper control,” 
in that case a complaint may be laid before a magistrate’s 
court, and the parent may be ordered to send the child to 
school. In the order, the name of some particular school is to 
be mentioned, “ being either such as the parent may select, or, 
if he do not select any, then such public elementary school 
as the court thinks expedient.” Should this order be dis- 
obeyed, the parent is to be summoned before a magistrate, and 
if he has no sufficient defence he may be fined five shillings. 
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On ‘a second complaint being established, by a severe provi- 
sion, to which we invite particular attention, the child may be 
taken away from his parents and consigned to an industrial 
school until the age of sixteen years. It is true that a discre- 
tion is left with the court, which may, by a curious arrange- 
ment, allow the parent to keep his child in idleness at an 
outlay of half-a-crown a week.* But though there is thus 
scope for a leniency which might neutralize the law, the stern- 
ness of the other alternative, at the option of the court, is 
scarcely in keeping with the general temper of our educational 
legislation. That on a second complaint of what may amount 
only to boy-like truancy, a magistrate should have the power, 
if he chooses, of breaking up an English home, and separating 
parent and child for five or six years, is an astounding illustra- 
tion of the levity with which human rights may be treated by 
a Legislature whose Argus eyes are all concentrated on eccle- 
siastical interests. 

The possibility of such a Draconian penalty will appear all 
the more extraordinary when we note the constitution of the 
“local authority” responsible for enforcing the law outside 
the jurisdiction of School Boards. This local authority is to 
be a “school-attendance committee,” appointed annually, in 
boroughs by the municipal council, and in parishes by the 
guardians. In the latter case, which will of course be far the 
more frequent, one-third at least of the committee is to consist 
of ex-officio guardians. Such committees will have some of the 
powers of School Boards, especially that of framing bye-laws 
to enforce school attendance. And whether they avail them- 
selves of this power or not, it will be their duty to see that 
both employers and parents conform to the law we have 
described. The scheme looks well on paper, but only so long 
as we can forget the sort of ecclesiastical serfdom which pre- 
vails so Jargely in the rural districts. Wherever this serfdom 
preserves the sweet simplicity of the dark ages in its obedience 





* No complaint can be repeated after a less interval than two weeks; and as the 
highest penalty is five shillings, the cost to the parent would be half that sum per 
week. See the Act, sec. 12. 
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to authority, no friction may be caused. But if such men as 
Joseph Arch speak truly, the agricultural labourers are awak- 
ing from their lethargy, and among their first signs of life is 
a demand for an unsectarian system of education. They are 
tired of schools in which, as one of their speakers declared, 
their children are mainly occupied “in gabbling the catechism 
and singing amen.” Besides, rural Nonconformity, though 
scotched, is not quite dead ; and it is precisely when you tread 
on him that a scotched snake becomes dangerous. In such a 
condition of society, it may certainly be difficult—failing 
School Boards with household suffrage—to suggest anything 
better than the new scheme; but it would be more than diffi- 
cult, it would be impossible, to suggest anything worse. In 
discussing such questions, it ought always to be premised that 
the “conscience clause” is a mockery and a delusion. Our 
mode of treating the poor hitherto has scarcely been calculated 
to engender in them either moral courage or spiritual sensi- 
tiveness. And any one who remembers his own school-days 
must know very well that a large amount of moral courage is 
necessary, on the part both of parents and children, if peculiar 
arrangements of any sort are to be made to distinguish the 
latter from their schoolfellows. Besides, however the causes 
of the impression may be disputed, there is without doubt a 
universal impression amongst poor parents, that to avail them- 
selves of this invidious clause will inevitably entail on them 
substantial disadvantages. Those who have watched the 
operation of the Education Acts in large towns, are aware that 
the clause is almost a dead letter.* If parents do not like the 
religious character of a school—as when, for instance, the 
clergyman who governs it is a ritualist—they never think of 
sending their children for secular, and withdrawing them from 
religious, instruction; they prefer keeping them away alto- 
gether. But in country districts, where there is no choice of 





* Amongst the artizan class there are a large number of enthusiasts for the 
principle of ‘‘ secular schools.” But these men rarely or never think of withdraw- 
ing their own children from religious instruction at school; they do not care to 
take the trouble, or they fear being singular. 
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schools, aud where every one knows every one else’s business, 
the position of such parents is doubly difficult. The law 
declines to supply them with suitable schools, and any slack- 
ness of attendance on the part of their children is instantly 
observed and noted. This would be hard enough in any case, 
but it is made worse by the sort of paternal despotism under 
which the rural poor for the most part live. In a town with a 
School Board, the local authority is constituted by popular 
election, and the tribunal which decides on infractions of the 
law is entirely separate from and independent of that local 
authority. But with the rural districts, under Lord Sandon’s 
Act, how different will the case be! There the local authority 
is constituted by the guardians, and is bound to give a pro- 
minent place to the rector, who is most likely an ex-officio 
guardian. And of the “court of summary jurisdiction” before 
which complaints are to be laid, the rector, as magistrate, 
is an important—in many instances, the most influential— 
member. It matters little whether he takes part in delivering 
judgment or not. His view of the case is already known, by 
the fact of the complaint being laid, and that view is sure to 
rule. The case then stands thus. A rural clergyman may 
make the one school of the district repulsive to the people by 
ritualistic doctrine and offensive symbolism. And then he 
can protect himself against failure of scholars by compelling 
them to come in. He can appoint a school-attendance com- 
mittee in harmony with his own views ; and if he does not 
sit in judgment on his own complaint—which, by the way, 
there is nothing in this law to prevent—he can, at any rate, 
make sure of the result. He can insist on the Methodist 
gardener or the Independent grocer sending his son to a school 
which the father regards as a hot-bed of Popery. And on a 
second refusal he can take the boy away from his parents and 
consign him to an industrial school for five years. It is of no 
use to say that no one would so dare to outrage public opinion. 
We never know what “fantastic tricks” may be played by 
“brief authority.” There is a Spanish proverb about a beggar 
on horseback, which seems peculiarly applicable to the clergy 
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when mounted on that high-stepping, hard-mouthed steed, the 
law. Whether the sort of persecution we have sketched out 
be morally possible or not in the present day, remains to be 
seen; but that it should have been made J/egally possible, 
which it undoubtedly has been, is nothing less than a scandal 
to fair feeling and a disgrace to the Legislature. 

No penalties can enforce law unless adequate facilities are 
given for its observance. This principle has not been over- - 
looked, but it has received very inadequate attention. It 
seems an offence against English liberty to require every man 
to send his children regularly to school, unless facilities are 
offered for his doing so without violence to his conscience or 
his self-respect. How conscience is treated we have seen, and 
self-respect does not fare much better. As the rate of wages 
is largely dependent upon the average estimate formed of the 
necessaries of life, and as down to this very year education was 
never considered a necessary of life in England, it follows that 
there must be a very considerable number of people to whom 
school fees just make the difference between a sufficiency and 
an insufficiency of food, clothing and furniture. Allowance 
ought to be made for these people. It is not their fault that 
at the time of their marriage they could not foresee this addi- 
tion to the legal responsibilities of parents. Neither is it their 
fault that they cannot understand the worth of education. It 
is the multitude of such people which forms one of the 
strongest arguments for a free-school system. But whatever 
may be thought of that, at any rate it must be conceded that 
it is always a perilous thing to familiarize the struggling poor 
with the circumstances of pauperism. Yet this is just what 
the new Act does. It compels the poor who are not paupers 
to apply to the guardians for school fees, and so it introduces 
them to the vestibule of the workhouse. The guardians in 
Bolton have, we observe, endeavoured to neutralize this evil 
by proposing to send delegates to sit with the School Board 
for the purpose of hearing such applications. But the legality 
of the suggested procedure seems uncertain. The establish- 
ment of a species of elementary school scholarships by the 
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Government is a more generous provision, but it will not touch 
the neediest class. Still, it looks curiously like the thin end 
of a principle which broadens out into a system of free common 
schools. 

IIL We have left so little space for describing the bearing 
of the new law upon School-Board districts, that we must con- 
tent ourselves with merely indicating the points of contact. 
All the provisions we have mentioned, except the school- 
attendance committee, are equally applicable to School-Board 
districts. But the Board has the option of acting on its own 
bye-laws, if the latter happen to be more stringent than the 
Act. For instance, many School Boards require children to 
pass the fifth standard before they are exempt from school 
attendance. The new law only requires the fourth. But the 
bye-laws of such Boards still continue in force, and they can 
insist on higher attainments than those required by imperial 
law. On the other hand, Boards cannot in their bye-laws 
require attendance after the child’s thirteenth year. But in 
1881 they will be responsible for seeing that no child gets 
employment under fourteen, unless the requisite certificate is 
produced. School Boards are no longer troubled by the noto- 
rious 25th clause of the old Act. They are not allowed to pay 
fees to denominational schools, that office being, as we have 
seen, handed over to the guardians. But they can still remit 
fees in their own schools. There have been many speculations 
as to the motives of the Government in conceding such an 
apparent advantage to an obnoxious system. Let us hope it 
was pure generosity. But probably there was some calcula- 
tion on the effects of a process which promised to send all the 
poorest children to Board schools, and therefore, by a sort of 
natural selection, tended to raise the social position and effi- 
ciency of sectarian schools. Whether the calculation was 
correct remains to be seen, and first appearances will probably 
be fallacious. 

The most threatening aspect of the new Act towards School 
Boards is presented by the clause so suddenly and cunningly 














introduced for the extinction of Boards not possessing schools. 
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This clause is already beginning to tell.’ The Council of Staly- 
bridge has resolved to take advantage of it, and the School 
Board for Stockport will probably have cause to regret that 
> it did not pursue a bolder policy by establishing its own 
schools. Not improbably, the reactionary intentions of this 
clause will also be realized elsewhere. But the advocates of 
School Boards need not be in the least degree alarmed. In so 
brief a paper we have necessarily confined ourselves to one 
aspect of the subject—the policy embodied in the Act on the 
question of universal and compulsory instruction. It acknow- 
ledges the national will ; but it endeavours to stifle the evolu- 
a tion of ideas usually associated with that phrase, by committing 
mainly to the clergy the fulfilment of the people’s resolve. If 
the plan succeeds, it will be a new phenomenon in the history 
of the world. And it strikes us that some rather startling 
results of recent School-Board elections may be in a measure 
accounted for by the revulsion of popular feeling caused by 
the mere attempt. 
J. ALLANSON PicToN. 





V.—RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM: ITS ULTIMATE 
RESULTS. 


SomE two or three years ago there appeared in the columns 
of a weekly newspaper, well known for its advocacy of the 
extremest Radical views, the following advertisement: 





“Free-tHoucut Epucation.—A Parent is desirous of hearing of 
L some first-class boarding-school where the Bible is treated as a 


human book, where the ceremony of church-going is dispensed 
with, and where an effort is made to found morality upon a rational 
basis.” 

This advertisement, put forward by some one who had 
adopted the title of “free-thinker” as a title of compliment, 
may be very fairly accepted as describing the theological posi- 
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tion of those to whom the spread of “ free-thought” is a work 
of conscientious earnestness. And, to speak briefly, it would 
be very easy to imagine such persons answering those who 
might question the truth of their position in some such terms 
as these: “We are free because we seek the truth, and the 
truth only. We protest that the world has been for centuries 
living in dreams of divinity and metaphysics, which were, 
perhaps, well suited to its childhood, but which it befits us, as 
living in the age of the world’s manhood, to put from us as 
fruitless deceits. We hold in our hands truths of science 
experimentally verifiable, and which contradict to the utter- 
most those theories which we have been taught to accept as 
truths. We, the free-thinkers, are pre-eminently the true 
thinkers, and it is the truth that has made us free.” 

Granting all this, then, for the moment, let it be noticed 
what is the main support of the “free-thinker” in this his 
position. One of the writers in a tolerably well-known series 
of popular “free-thought” publications, has, in a pamphlet 
discussing the relationship of the Book of Common Prayer to 
the present age, expressed himself as follows :* 


“The present age is an age of wonderful improvement in art, 


science, and literature... . . Religion cannot remain stationary 
while every other kind of knowledge is progressing. . .. . Con- 


sidering, then, how vastly our views of nature and of life have been 
enlarged by the discoveries of modern science, it is no wonder that 
the Book of Common Prayer is now found to be behind the age.” 


Without stopping to remark on the somewhat dubious 
nature of the inference that “religion is a kind of knowledge,” 
it is enough to say that in this argument is to be seen the 
great battering-ram of the army of “free-thought ;” the only 
difference of opinion in the ranks of that army being a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the extent to which this weapon 
is to be employed ; some, like the writer above quoted, being 
desirous merely to assail the outworks of the besieged city ; 





* The Prayer Book adapted to the Present Age. By W.Jevons. Published by 
Thomas Scott, Upper Norwood. 
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others discontented with anything short of its being entirely 
razed to the ground. That this is the weapon chiefly em- 
ployed, however, every one is aware, both those who use it 
and those against whom it is used. The only mistake is, that 
the argument is not carried far enough; for it must be clear 
to every logical mind that if scientific discovery is to be 
allowed to exercise itself on the Book of Common Prayer, 
there is no point at which its use can be consistently laid 
aside until the very root of the matter is reached. For 
instance, a certain amount of astronomical knowledge has 
induced the author of this pamphlet on the Book of Common 
Prayer to include such sentences as these in his scheme for 
an improved Liturgy : 

“ Worthy art Thou, O God, of our profoundest veneration ; for 
by Thee it was that we were called into existence, and made inhabi- 
tants of this planetary world which is so richly fraught with tokens 
of Thy providence. It was Thy Almighty power that launched it 
in its orbit, and made it tributary to that stupendous orb which 
faintly reflects Thy glory.” 


Now, though this is an improvement which might have 
been creditable to and in harmony with the age of Copernicus, 
it can scarcely be said to be in harmony with the present age. 
For clearly a Liturgy which is really to harmonize with the 
best supported astronomical theories of the present age must 
take account of the nebular hypothesis; and whether the 
nebular hypothesis leaves any room for an @ priori argument 
in favour of a Liturgy at all, is a consideration which may be 
left to those who have a mind for it. 

The scientific argument, as has been said, is (not only with 
this able and conscientious writer, but also with many others 
on the same side) not carried far enough. The “ free-thinker,” 
if he once begins to look to modern science for his support, 
cannot consistently and safely stop till he rests upon that 
“solid basis” (as it has been called) of Evolution which made 
such wild havoc of the harmony of the meeting, two or three 
years ago, of the British Association at Belfast. If anything 
is to be tested by that system of reasoning which is generally 
F 2 
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described as scientific, then everything must be so tested. The 
importance of recognizing this necessity is so great, that it 
might almost be said that no one has a right to criticise 
theology from a scientific point of view unless he is prepared 
to go this length,—to come down to the “solid basis” of Evo- 
lution and take the consequences. For any halt made at an 
intermediate position will only involve him in hopeless confu- 
sion, and leave him in the uncomfortable position assigned to 
Mahomet’s coffin—suspended between two worlds of philo- 
sophy, to neither of which he can claim to belong. 

Thus, then, it will be seen that the apprehension so fre- 
quently expressed in religious circles, that, if once the test of 
scientific analysis is allowed in respect of matters of religion, 
there is no point short of Atheism at which the inquirer can 
stop, is, in a sense, exceedingly well grounded. The ordinary 
man of business (and the whole British population consists 
mostly of such) must either believe in the religious traditions 
in which he has been brought up, or he must, if he have a 
regard for logic and be really in earnest, go on till he finds his 
feet resting on that “solid basis” of Evolution already alluded 
to ; a basis which, like the highway in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
is safe only for those for whom it is safe. He may begin, like 
the Liturgical reformer already quoted, with thinking it no 
harm to bring the Copernican system of astronomy within 
the scope of his public worship; or, in the following of 
Dr. Colenso, he may take exception to the arithmetic of the 
Pentateuch. He may perhaps go a little farther, and think it 
no harm, especially in such very distinguished company as he 
will find there, to leave himself no standing ground except the 
impregnable fortress of “faith in God.” But here, even, he 
is not safe; the disease of criticism which he has contracted 
“eagerly pursues him still ;” and having begun simply with a 
doubt in the probability of a miracle, or the assertion of the 
superiority of the Copernican system of astronomy over the 
Ptolemaic, he finds himself at last compelled to face the 
questions, “What is faith? What is God ?”—questions before 
which the supposed impregnability of his fortress rapidly 
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vanishes into air, leaving him, if he would be true to the 
sincere spirit in which his inquiries began, with but one 
course open before him—to forsake his last standing ground, 
and to come forth and lie down desolate amid the dry bones of 
utter materialism, under the dominion of the unclean spirits of 
Darwin and of Strauss, and of all things which, in his original 
position, seemed utterly unholy and abominable. 

Sincerely, then, might it be said to him, Do not take that 
first step, do not thus run the risk of undermining your own 
moral happiness. Unfortunately, however, so many have 
taken that first step, and so many have been persuaded, owing 
to the pressure of a well-meant but miscalculated opposition, 
into thinking it to be virtue to take not that step only, but 
many more beyond it, that it is impossible to argue on the 
subject as if such a mischief as this (and a mischief it must 
truly be regarded) were now only for the first time threatened. 
So far is this from being the case, that it is much to be feared 
there are many persons who, if they have not reached the 
bottom of the pit, are yet very few steps removed from it. 
To these it might be said that, as it was formerly their mis- 
take, so it is now their misfortune, that they have not carried 
the process of scientific analysis far enough ; they have not 
discovered the way out at the farther side of the slough ; and 
that either because they have not the power to see it, or be- 
cause they prefer to stay where they are. Pressed down by 
the weight of that scientific Calvinism which is so thoroughly 
repudiated by all really great scientific minds; doubting, be- 
cause they are told that all their mental actions are associated 
with changes of matter, whether they have any minds or 
thoughts at all; it is extremely probable that they may come 
to fulfil the fate predicted for the Reprobate in the Seven- 
teenth Article—“ fall into desperation, or into wretchlessness 
of most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation.” 
And therefore, in the abstract, entire sympathy might be felt 
with those orthodox preachers against the first steps in “ infi- 
delity,” as the phrase is, But, knowing that practically such 
warnings are of no avail, and that the tendency towards a 
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scientific analysis of religious matters is the sign of a “time- 
wave” which nothing can resist, it may perhaps be a better 
thing to say to the “free-thinker,” in his own interest, and 
possibly in the interest of religion also—‘“ Do not stand pot- 
tering with questions about miracles and inspiration and so 
on; rather accept the whole scientific position boldly, and 
save yourself from the demoralizing consequences of succes- 
sive defeats; make up your mind that Biblical science is 
totally inaccurate ; that the Biblical histories are to all intents 
and purposes fictional; that the existence of a personal God 
is an unverifiable proposition; that religious doctrines are 
merely the shadows of man’s own nature cast upon the uncer- 
tainties around him ; that thought is the collateral of changes 
in matter; that Darwinism is substantially true, and Evolu- 
tion the great principle of the universe. Then you will be at 
least adopting a position of consistency, and, if there is any 
truth in these religious doctrines at all, if they have any real 
value in the universe, you will be at least taking the best 
course, by reason of its consistency, towards ascertaining 
scientifically what their value is.” 

Such advice might seem startling, but nevertheless it might 
be most sincerely given as the best advice under the circum- 
stances ; and the best it certainly would be if, as may possibly 
be shewn, it is upon this advice, upon this principle, that the 
Christian world is slowly and unconsciously acting in respect 
of this very conflict (as it is generally called) between Science 
and Religion,—acting in that silent and mysterious way which 
leaves nothing untouched among all the innumerable interests 
involved, and brings at last out of an apparent confusion a 
voice of harmony which might indeed, in the sense of the 
well-worn proverb, be called the voice of God. It is to this 
complete, and yet perhaps not altogether, in external appear- 
ance at least, startling change of general opinion that reference 
is here meant in speaking of the ultimate tendencies of reli- 
gious scepticism,—ultimate, as being the final result, even if 
in some respects a reactionary result, of the conscientious car- 
rying forward of that process of scientific analysis of religion 
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to which allusion has been made. But before making an 
attempt to trace that process through its further stages, let us 
see why it would have to be regarded as mischievous if it were 
to stop short at the point already reached—if it were to take 
the unhappy pilgrim simply into the very depths of the slough 
of religious negation and leave him there. 

It is not enough, in a paper like the present, simply to be 
content with re-echoing that product of so many individual 
experiences,—that a life deprived of its religious sanction and 
illumination is liable to become morally deteriorated. Some 
reason must be assigned for this, and a reason, too, which shall 
be drawn rather from a philosophical than a theological source ; 
for it were scarcely fair to expect the thorough-going sceptic 
to condemn himself by an argument drawn from those very 
considerations from which he is so desirous to be free,— 
scarcely fair, even were it indeed possible. Granting, as 
almost all will grant at once, that an impaired morality is a 
mischief both to the individual and to his surroundings, the 
question then arises, What reasonable ground is there, if any, 
for the assertion so often made, that an impaired morality is 
the result of any marked subjection of religious beliefs to sci- 
entific analysis? 

Now if it is considered for a moment upon what a healthy 
moral existence mainly depends, the ground for this assertion 
will be very plainly recognized. Morality is essentially per- 
sonal ; it consists in the conjoint action of innumerable personal 
impulses and personal checks (for such checks are personal 
even though it should be through the persons of others that 
they make their appeal) ; and the course taken in respect of 
morals is the exact balancing of all these impulses and checks. 
There is, however, this marked difference between checks and 
impulses,—that whereas the latter are so closely interlaced 
with the mere physical existence as to act unconsciously, and 
irrespective of all differences of religion, nationality or culture, 
the former are in a very great degree indeed dependent for 
their force and nature upon these differences. The desire 
for wealth is as strong in the Englishman as in the Fuegian, 
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and yet the Englishman would never so much as dream 
of murdering his neighbour for the sake of a tenpenny nail 
or its equivalent; nor, because a man regarded himself 
as a piece of clock-work, would he think of sacrificing a 
single shred of those appetites which are natural to him as a 
man. Impulses, then, will continue to exercise their force, no 
matter what the degree of culture present, or what a man’s 
Opinion about himself. Very differently does the case stand 
when we come to deal with checks ; these, as a moment’s reflec- 
tion will shew, depend so much not only upon degrees of culture, 
but also upon a man’s opinion about himself and his relation 
to the universe, that any sudden change of such opinions in a 
person of any given degree of culture, is almost certain to 
influence him, in respect of moral checks, very seriously indeed. 
True, he would not be likely to go very far away from his ori- 
ginal conduct, because there is around him the power of society 
to restrain him within certain limits; but yet in respect of 
acts which society tolerates, he might very easily lose that love 
for the highest ideal, that abhorrence of merely average moral- 
ity, with which he was previously imbued ; and those who can 
appreciate how delicate are the balancings of society, and to 
what an extraordinary extent their delicacy increases as society 
becomes more civilized and more complex, will not need to be 
told that even such a partial deterioration as this is not a 
thing to be made light of. Now as morality is so intensely 
personal a matter, as its checks present themselves, like its im- 
pulses, always in a personal aspect, nothing will be more likely 
to impair the force of moral checks than an impaired sense of 
personality. The man who imagines himself to be a piece of 
clock-work, or the man who may regard himself as a certain 
power of protoplasm, will be extremely liable to estimate his 
degree of moral responsibility from a protoplastic or mechani- 
cal standpoint; and that in either case the sense of moral 
responsibility will suffer deterioration, it needs no argument to 
shew. An impaired sense of personality, then, means an im- 
paired morality ; and what can there be more calculated to 
lessen the sense of personality than the adoption, in its abso- 
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lute and naked sense, of that theory of Evolution, in the light of 
which men are but the gradual developments from a primeval 
mist? It is hence, then, that danger and mischief are threat- 
ened to any one who, having reached the first apparent extreme 
of a scientific analysis of religion, is unable or unwilling to go 
farther,—hence, from that impaired sense of personality which 
brings after it an impaired sense of moral responsibility, and 
a consequent weakening of those checks which are so necessary 
for the due regulation of deep-rooted impulses. 

Here, then, it may be said is the whole position of the 
objector to any scientific analysis of religion conceded—con- 
ceded, too, from a point of view which, so far from being reli- 
gious, is almost purely scientific. Conceded, yes ; and in some 
respects much more than conceded; for the true scientific 
student knows much better than the pure religionist can ever 
know, how serious a danger to social stability and social pro- 
gress is threatened in the weakening, even by ever so little, of 
that sense of personal responsibility which is at the basis of all 
morality. For by the scientific student, civilization cannot be 
regarded as having proceeded by leaps or starts. The catas- 
trophic theory of social science can by him be no more accepted 
than the catastrophic theory of geological or biological advance- 
ment. To him everything is a growth, slow, harmonious and 
complete ; a growth in which no natural unequalness can be 
compensated for by any external interference, and which can 
only be said to have reached any given standard when all the 
countless forces that are involved make such standard both 
natural and permanent. There is no such thing as “jerry- 
building” in social matters when viewed from this standpoint ; 
you cannot put in a prop here or a wedge there at your con- 
venience when you find the superstructure becoming too heavy 
for the foundations ; all must be exactly proportioned and har- 
monious together, or the result will suddenly be found out to 
be no result at all. More than this, the scientific student, 
knowing the unfathomable depths of the foundations of human 
society, and knowing how little, as compared with this depth, 
the most civilized society differs from the most savage, must 
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needs attach to even very slight advances in moral culture an 
importance which probably far exceeds that attached to such 
advances by any other class of thinkers. He knows how hard 
it has been to advance; how it has been only by the most 
infinitesimal movements at a time that any advance has been 
accomplished ; and he knows, too, what a new face has 
been more than once given to the entire surface of society by 
the new combinations such minute advances have produced. 
Knowing this, how can he do otherwise than dread the con- 
verse of such a state of things? how can he do otherwise than 
look on with alarm when he sees, from whatever cause, the 
personal appreciation of a high standard of moral responsibility 
suffering diminution —when he sees (as he must too often see) 
the acceptance of the negative conclusions of a scientific criti- 
cism of religion accompanied by a decrease of moral sensitive- 
ness? Nor is it necessary that such a decrease should shew 
itself in acts ; it is sufficient if it leads to a regarding merely 
as concessions to social usage what have previously been che- 
rished as the highest of religious duties; and that such a 
decreased sensitiveness as this, even though never leading to 
any difference in action, can have a most deteriorating effect 
on the whole moral system, let those many persons bear wit- 
ness who must themselves have experienced it. 

This, it may be said, is a granting of the position of the 
religious objector with a vengeance ; and it might not unfairly 
be asked, If this is the direction in which society is tending in 
respect of religious matters, what outlook of hope can there be? 
Before endeavouring to answer this question, one or two things 
must be mentioned, drawn from the same scientific armoury, 
as points to be kept in mind while arguing on the whole ques- 
tion. In the first place, it should be remembered that, the 
extent of the whole change that is being effected being (as will 
be seen) comparatively very small, it may very well be that 
many, or perhaps even the majority, will scarcely be conscious 
of the transition. In any pitched battle it is never the whole 
of the troops that come into action, nor is the victory won only 
by those who are killed and wounded ; and, similarly, in any 
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general change of opinion on any topic, it may be quite possi- 
ble for the majority to take possession of the new position 
without having been practically under fire at all, and scarcely 
able to appreciate their debt to those who have been in the 
front rank as skirmishers, and who have suffered the pain of 
the conflict. And, in the next place, it must be remembered 
that this very increase of intellectual conscientiousness which 
has brought about the present conflict between Religion and 
Science, can hardly help being associated with an increased 
moral conscientiousness which will go very far indeed, during 
this time of transition, towards neutralizing the bad effects that 
might be otherwise expected to result from a decreased sense 
of personality. This, which it is most important to remember, 
is really no new thing to talk about; for surely it must often 
have come within the range of every experience to observe to 
what extent a moral instinct (so to speak) can make up for a 
defective intellectual apprehension. 

Having, then, traced the action of religious scepticism to 
their furthest negative results, it now remains to be seen to 
what other results it may lead if consistently carried further. 
That there is a strong a priori argument in favour of some 
further important results being reached, is evident when we 
consider what has been done, simply through the observance 
of facts, in acknowledged sciences. Now, apart from all reli- 
gious theories, it is quite evident that religion, as it exists 
among us, presents many interesting facts—facts which no 
doubt, like any other class of facts, are capable of being brought 
into such relation to and comparison with each other, as to 
give us some more or less trustworthy generalizations. And 
seeing that those sincerely interested enough in religious mat- 
ters to reach the furthest negative position with regard to 
religion cannot well let their interest die out at that point (and 
such interest would persist in spite of any wish to check it), it 
cannot but be that, this position once reached, attention would 
begin to be turned to the facts of religion as facts presenting 
matter for most serious consideration. Before, however, enter- 
ing upon this branch of the present subject, one most necessary 
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distinction must be made. We are now dealing with facts, and 
not with theories ; and though perhaps it may be almost in- 
cumbent on us to apologize for bringing such really contempt- 
ible matters under notice in these pages, still a word must be 
said to remind our readers how utterly beyond the scope of 
any serious consideration are those theories about religion 
which are too often put forward in popular pamphlets on sub- 
jects more or less akin to the present. Particularly we allude 
to the theory (and we should be ashamed to allude to it at all, 
did we not find it receiving the indirect support at least of 
some well-known names) that all religion has had its origin in 
an endeavour on the part of the more cunning of mankind to 
hold their neighbours in subjection. It would be utterly in- 
comprehensible, did we not know to what extent an emotional 
prejudice can overcloud even the clearest intelligence, how 
such an utterly baseless and self-contradictory conclusion could 
exist in the mind of any person endowed with the smallest 
degree of reasoning power; and it is only the too patent fact 
that it does exist that can be our excuse for referring to it at 
all. 

What, then, will be the first fact with regard to religion 
which will fix the attention of the scientific investigator (as 
the religious sceptic may now perhaps more properly be 
called)? Generally, the fact of the universal existence of reli- 
gion cannot but seem to him a fact of most extraordinary 
magnitude and importance ; specially, the fact .of the existence 
of Christianity in Europe will appear in no less striking an 
aspect, if, indeed, it does not appear the more striking fact of 
the two. Knowing that every fact must not only be caused, 
but also be traceable to a cause proportionally adequate to its 
importance, it will be impossible for him not to ask by what 
causes, or combination of causes, it has come to pass that the 
fact of Christianity—the universal referring, even though in 
different ways, of all religious life to one personal centre—has 
persisted through all the changes of race, dynasty, and social 
organization. Further, having regard to that progress, moral 
as well as social, that has for so many centuries been going on 
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in Europe, he must necessarily be led to ask, In what respect 
has Christianity contributed to that progress? For, being now 
under purely scientific leadership, and having forsaken that 
theory of social progress which may, perhaps, for want of a 
better word be called Providential, and which sees in all steps 
forward the interference, more or less direct, of an external 
supernatural power,—having forsaken this theory, he must be 
scientific in all things. Progress, he knows, cannot be accom- 
plished save by the working together of innumerable factors, 
nor can it be accomplished save by an economy of forces so 
strict that every unnecessary or superfluous element will be 
thrown aside and neglected. But Christianity, he sees, has 
not been thrown aside or neglected ; on the contrary, it seems 
in many respects, and in spite of all its own variations and 
internal disputes, to have been the one constant quantity in 
all successive changes. Why this has been, he must needs 
ask ; and the only possible sincere answer he can give is one 
which will bring him face to face with a fact (to call it so) so 
wonderful, and so suggestive of deep thought, that it might 
well be called the basis of a new revelation. 

Those who, from the strictly orthodox point of view, talk of 
the “kingdom of Christ” as spreading over the earth, are too 
apt, partly from habit and partly from the constant employ- 
ment of that concrete symbolism so largely indulged in by 
Hebrew writers, to look at the process by which this has been 
accomplished from one side only. The image which most 
naturally rises before their minds is that of a warrior reigning 
by force of conquest, and not that of a constitutional monarch 
elected by universal suffrage. And hence they have been too 
liable to lose sight of the very thing which is really the 
stability not only of the spiritual kingdom they speak of, but 
of every political kingdom also. We in England, at least, 
ought to know something about the power and worth of public 
opinion,—public opinion, that is, not as stirred up for certain 
immediate ends in a passionate manner, but as existing in the 
form of a deep and well-balanced and often unconscious assent 
to the general condition of things. If, then, the power and 
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worth of public opinion in England with regard to political 
matters be so great, what must be the power and worth of a 
general European consent with regard to the central figure of 
European religion? Viewing the “kingdom of Christ” from 
this point, may it not well strike the scientific investigator as 
something more marvellous than the greatest marvel of the 
more orthodox tradition, that public opinion in Europe, dif- 
fering as widely upon many points as diversities of race and 
of culture can possibly effect, should yet be in agreement upon 
such a matter as this? Whence, he must needs ask, has come 
this general agreement in the public voice? How has it been 
that so many individuals, in all ages and of all imaginable 
degrees of culture, have consented, in a religious sense, to 
have “this man to reign over them”? How are we to account 
for this greatest marvel of the process of natural selection ? 

It is here, in the presence of the immeasurable magnitude 
of this fact, that one jealous for the maintenance of the ortho- 
dox tradition might well cry out, “ This is but a part of God's 
scheme of salvation through Christ ; this is but the work, on 
myriads of individual souls, of God’s spirit preparing the way, 
as the forerunner of the advent of His Son into men’s hearts !” 
We should feel but little disposition to quarrel with any one 
who, from such a point of view, should speak thus of this fact ; 
though we are not quite sure that his enthusiasm would stand 
the test of the consideration that, if Christianity is to be thus 
regarded, a similar sanction must be allowed to those Eastern 
religions, such as Buddhism, which number so many millions 
under their standards. Regarding the matter, however, still 
from a strictly scientific standpoint, it is quite certain that 
we have a fact before us which it will task all the resources 
of philosophy to explain. Philosophy, indeed, is absolutely 
powerless to explain it at all. Mr. Darwin’s “Descent of Man” 
is stiff reading enough for any one; and we know how far 
short he falls of absolute proof in even his happiest sketches 
of the development, by natural selection, of physical traits. 
But to trace the causes by which innumerable individuals 
have been led to agree in a common consent upon a matter of 
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the kind under discussion, and to determine, as we should 
have to do, by what means it is that such common consents 
come to be formed at all,—this would be a task beyond the 
power of any human thought. The further back we went, the 
greater would be the temptation to introduce an external 
directing cause, and to do this at any point would be to grant 
almost the whole of the orthodox position. We should, in 
fact, find ourselves placed in this dilemma,—that we must 
either acknowledge that a divine revelation is possible (work- 
ing, of course, as much through the minds of those who receive 
it as through anything external to them), and that Christianity 
is such a revelation ; or that Christianity is a fact of the uni- 
verse, as inconceivably great as it is unfathomably mysterious. 

Here, however, a momentary digression must be made in 
order to anticipate an objection to this whole manner of deal- 
ing with the question which is only too likely to be advanced. 
There are those who, whether arguing broadly or narrowly it 
matters not at this moment to consider, who, viewing Chris- 
tianity through one side of its history—the side on which it is 
coincident with European barbarism, and not that on which it 
is coincident with a gradual advance from such barbarism— 
are ready to assert that Christianity has had, and can have, no 
such effect upon progress as has been described ; that it has 
been a religion of cruelty and persecution, holding back the 
cause of humanity instead of advancing it. That such an 
opinion should be formed when Christianity is considered in 
respect of its external history, is in some sense justifiable ; but 
it must be borne in mind that, for the purposes of the present 
argument, this is just the manner in which we are precluded 
from regarding it. The ferocious persecution by the Spaniards 
of the unoffending inhabitants of the New World ; the oppres- 
sion of the Jews in Europe ; the fanatical crusades against the 
Moors ; the individual treacheries and persecutions through 
which such valiant men as John Huss and Michael Servetus 
met. with their death—these are matters of which Europeans, 
equally with Christians, must ever feel ashamed. But it must 
not be forgotten that in all these cases it is the manners 
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of the time reflected into Christianity that shocks, and not 
Christianity giving colour to the manners of the time. Re- 
garding the establishment of Christianity as the result of a 
great unconscious accord among countless individual minds, it 
is in the working of Christianity upon individual minds that 
we must look for its effect as an essential and important 
element in European progress. And here how can it be 
traced, when its force must in the majority of cases have been 
manifested rather in a negative than in a positive manner,— 
rather in the repression of a brute impulse than in the kin- 
dling of a fiery enthusiasm? That it could exercise this latter 
power upon individuals, the history of Europe amply bears 
witness ; but what are the few names which find a mention in 
that history compared with the myriads of unknown struggling 
souls who scarce knew what it was that enabled them to be a 
shade more human than their fathers ? 

Retracing our steps from this digression (which is scarcely 
a digression, after all), how, it must next be asked, is the 
scientific investigator to regard this great fact of Christianity, 
to which he dare not apply the name of a revelation? How 
is he to regard that process of natural selection by which 
Christianity has become the religion of Europe during her 
progress towards civilization? And what is he to say about 
that universal sense of moral need which, as he cannot but 
believe, a reception of Christianity has alone been able to 
satisfy? That Christianity has a supernatural sanction, that 
it can claim attention as a divine revelation,—this he cannot 
but regard as absolutely untrue (using the word “ absolutely,” 
of course, as opposed to relatively); and yet now, viewing 
Christianity from his own chosen standpoint, he finds himself 
presented with an absolute truth with regard to it of such 
magnitude as to completely outweigh (and this we say fear- 
lessly) the absolute truth which he has rejected. For it is a 
picture which seizes and dwells on the imagination with the 
force of an Apocalyptic vision—this picture of so many Euro- 
pean myriads, of all kindreds and nations and tongues, finding 
in the Prophet of Nazareth the realization of their own highest 
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moral possibilities. Looking at this picture, and feeling its 
influence, might not the scientific investigator well experience 
a regret that the facts which it includes can by himself be 
, attributed to no cause, but must ever remain an unfathom- 
able mystery? Might he not, this point otce reached, con- 
sider whether that belief by which the more orthodox would 
account for these facts—the belief in a divine revelation for a 
certain end—may not be in some degree well grounded? Or 
might he not at least suspect that what he felt bound to 
regard as absolutely false, might yet be, after all, relatively 
| true ? 
' Absolutely false, and yet relatively true. This is a position 
from which many, no doubt, whose conscientiousness is in 
excess of their imagination, will recoil with horror. “Truth,” 
they will say, “must be all true, absolutely true, or it is not 
true at all. We cannot allow ourselves to be dragged into 
such Jesuitical refining as this. Give us absolute truth, and 
we will eagerly embrace it; but relative truth we unhesitat- 
ingly reject.” Alas! then, that all truth must be rejected ; for 
what truth, apart from mathematics, is more than relative? 
what absolute truth is there which is not, after all, the con- 
centrating of a number of relative truths into a single focal 
point? Take the truths of which we are most certain, and 
which are based on the widest general experiences—the truths 
of sight, sound, muscular resistance. Are these absolute 
truths? Or do we not know how they are liable to vary with 
our own varying physical conditions? If, owing to difference 
of physical organization, one man shall see that as green which 
another sees as red, what can there be existent but relative 
truth with regard to the colour of the object gazed at? Bring 
e ten thousand who see red, however, against the one whose 
perception shews him green, and the truth of the matter is 
| absolutely established. No, not absolutely in fact, however 
absolutely for all practical purposes ; for as long as it is pos- 
sible for there to be a difference of opinion, so long the truth 
is only relative. It is a truth of the highest degree of rela- 
tivity, no doubt, and the one man would probably accept the 
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verdict of the ten thousand as conclusively proving his own 
defect. But though he yields to the ten thousand for all prac- 
tical purposes, let him challenge them to argue the matter out 
to its ultimate conclusions, and it will be odd if he does not 
land both them and himself in a maze of uncertainty. 

Let another instance be brought forward as an illustration. 
Absolute security, we say, is to be found in the Consolidated 
Fund. We have as little doubt that we shall receive our 
annual interest on any money we may invest in that quarter, 
as we have about the solidity of the ground we stand upon. 
Nay, probably many persons would be far more surprised at 
not receiving their dividends than they would be at finding 
that the supposed solidity of the street they walk along to get 
them was a delusion. Even to members of the legal profes- 
sion—the profession whose emoluments depend on the degree 
of scepticism developed—the three per cents. are as solid a 
reality as anything that the universe contains. And yet how 
completely relative is our ground of confidence in even the 
three per cents.; how completely is the security we rely upon 
dependent on the maintenance of conditions, the failure of any 
one of which would make the security valueless, and that 
without seriously prejudicing the stability of general terres- 
trial conditions! So fondly have we in this instance, not to 
speak of numberless more that could be mentioned, raised up 
for ourselves an absolute truth out of a score of truths which, 
taken separately, we should at once recognize as relative 
merely. An absolute truth—that is, absolute enough for all 
practical purposes ; how devoid of all real absoluteness our 
legal advisers would tell us not to vex ourselves with thinking. 

So, then, in matters of the most practical kind, we find our- 
selves daily recognizing the fact that a truth may be practi- 
cally absolute, and yet only absolutely relative; and we find, 
too, that it is the general voice that determines the question 
in these matters. Life, we see plainly, could not go on, unless 
we were able to treat such truths as the thrée per cents. as 
absolute, if we were obliged to go into the whole question of 
general and national credit, prior to the purchase of a hundred 
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pounds’ worth of stock. Why then not be content to make 
the same distinction in other directions? Why not admit the 
force of the popular voice in matters of religious belief? Why 
not cease to vex ourselves by reminding ourselves continually 
of the absolute falsity of those beliefs which, as we cannot but 
see are, by every rule that can be drawn from our common- 
place acts, possessed of so high a degree of relativity as to 
render them, for all practical purposes, absolutely true? For 
we have seen plainly, and must conscientiously recognize the 
fact that we have seen plainly, that there is a point at which, 
in respect of commonplace things, it becomes necessary for 
us, if we would avoid the imputation of eccentricity, or even 
insanity, to hold fast as absolute a truth which we could easily 
shew to be relative merely. 

Why not? Because, we shall be instantly told, these mat- 
ters of religious belief are of such overwhelming importance to 
us, that we cannot afford in respect of them to run the risk of 
self-deception. True, they are of the vastest importance, and 
in the universal recognition of this fact, whether in the minds 
of the most thoroughly orthodox or the most thoroughly scep- 
tical, is to be found the real spirit of this time—a time so 
intensely and earnestly religious that it criticises religion itself. 
And perhaps some apology to this earnestness may seem to be 
needed for bringing forward such instances as have been men- 
tioned as affording parallels to this highest question of all. 
Parallels, however, they are in kind, but never parallels in 
degree ; for if general acceptation has power to convert a rela- 
tive into an absolute truth, then there is infinitely more to be 
said for a belief in the divine institution of Christianity than 
for a confidence in the three per cents. For let us think of 
the infinite number of chances against such a thing happen- 
ing as that all European ages and races should thus, with 
such unerring precision and such unconquerable pertinacity, 
have fixed on the name of one man as the symbol of all that 


. is morally best within themselves—let us think of the infinite 


number of chances against such a thing happening, and say 
that it is the work of chance, of coincidence, of fortuitous 
G2 
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combination of circumstances. Let us do this, and what then? 
What of the power that brought about this combination of 
chances—the power, by whatever name we call it, or whether 
we regard it as personal or impersonal, that has shaped the 
destinies of the Western world? Is it blind, aimless and 
unintelligent—a machinery set in motion by something still 
beyond it, about which we dare not allow ourselves to indulge 
in a conjecture? It may be possible to regard it thus as long 
as we are engaged with matters of pure knowledge ; but as 
soon as we step within the boundaries of the world of morals, 
as soon as we come in contact with the personal considera- 
tions with which morality deals, of which morality is com- 
posed—then to keep ourselves still within the limits of such 
an impersonal creed becomes impossible ;—impossible, because 
to do so would be an outrage upon the natural flow and order 
of our mental associations. Dim though that Personality may 
be, far off (and the farther the better) as we may place it from 
the theatre of our own immediate actions, still it is there, 
undeniable, though dimly outlined and utterly unapproach- 
able. And what but this Personality has set before the 
myriads of individual European lives the one figure which, of 
all others imaginable, could have the power to raise those 
lives, one by one and ever so little in each separate case, 
above the point from which they were left to start by the 
lives preceding them ? 

Will it not then be found, as the last result of a conscientious 
scientific criticism of religion, that it is still for all practical 
purposes true enough that Europe possesses a divinely revealed 
religion in Christianity? True enough! it will be said; can 
that be true enough in respect of such a matter which is less 
true than a truth of mathematics? To give an assurance in 
reply to this question must at the present moment be vain. 
Religion has been too much, owing to the prevalent intellec- 
tual activity, infected with the desire to give the first place to 


clear intellectual conception to be able willingly to listen to- 


the voice that would recal her into her proper domain of 
moral action. When, however, the reaction sets in and reli- 
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gion becomes practical once more, it will not demand from 
the soul that would fain use it an examination of its whole 
relationship to the universe on one hand, and to human 
thought on the other. Enough that it contains an ideal 
which, by the force of centuries of association, is the one 
ideal by which men may be saved from slavery to their lower 
desires ; enough that in it is embedded the hope of that im- 
mortality for which man will never cease to wish. 


F. REGINALD STATHAM. 





VIL—THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY 
OF 1839. 


Unitarianism Defended : a Series of Lectures by Three Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of Liverpool, in Reply to a Course of 
Lectures entitled, “ Unitarianism Confuted,” by Thirteen Cler- 
gymen of the Church of England. Liverpool: Willmer and 
Smith, 23, Church Street. London: John Green, 121, New- 
gate Street. 1839. Now re-issued in their original and 
unaltered form by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Norfolk Street, Strand. 1876. 


THOSE whose memory can carry them back to the year 1839, 
and who had almost any kind of connection with Liverpool at 
that time, can scarcely fail to remember the occurrence of the 
theological controversy between Unitarians and their oppo- 
nents which then and there took place. The re-issue of the 
Lectures on the Unitarian side in an unaltered form by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association seems to afford a 
fitting opportunity for recalling the circumstances in which 
that controversy originated, and some aspects of it which, 
however imperfectly reproduced, can hardly be contemplated 
without interest and instruction. The writer of this article 
narrowly escaped, by a change of residence into ancther county 
three years previously, from the dangerous, if not to him 
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damaging, honour of being associated as the third combatant 
with the two distinguished men who headed the defence. And 
this circumstance alone, independently of the important cha- 
racter of the discussion itself, and his own long and intimate 
connection with Liverpool and the combatants, is sufficient to 
account for the interest he feels in this memorial volume, and 
the willingness with which he avails himself of the opportunity 
of its re-issue to recal some of the characteristic incidents, and 
to notice some of the more striking features, as they present 
themselves to his mind and memory, of this memorable pas- 
sage of arms. 

The Rev. Fielding Ould, minister of Christ Church, Liver- 
pool, published a letter, dated Jan. 21st, 1839, addressed “To 
all who call themselves Unitarians in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool,” inviting them, in apostolic phrase, as “Men 
and Brethren,” to attend in his church a course of lectures 
which he, with twelve other associated clergymen, proposed to 
address to them in “the tenderest charity, the purest love, and 
the most affectionate sympathy with those in the extreme of 
peril, and that an eternal peril” (the italics are not ours). He 
also announced to the public (and here the italics are ours) that 
his “reverend brethren and himself” intended to meet on the 
day immediately preceding the commencement of the course, 
for the purpose of solemn humiliation before God, and earnest 
prayer for His blessing on their efforts to enlighten those whom 
they believed “to have been blinded by the god of this world.” 
There is no reason whatever to doubt the perfect sincerity of 
this invitation, but it is impossible to repress a smile at its 
simplicity when there rise up before our memory, among a 
large number of men of high social standing and education 
thus addressed by the writer of the letter, the special forms of 
William Rathbone, Thomas Thornely, Christopher Rawdon, 
Henry Booth, George Holt, the Yateses, William Jevons, Wil- 
liam Shepherd, Edward Roscoe, Thomas Bolton, John Hamilton 
Thom, Blanco White and James Martineau. 

The challenge—for of course it had to be regarded in that 
light by “the defenders of the faith” impugned—was accepted 
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in a well-reasoned, dignified and courteous, but sometimes 
pungent letter, in which the writers explain, in reply to the 
question, “whether it is not a sweet and pleasant thing to tell 
and hear together of the great things which God has done for 
our souls,” the conditions under which such conference may be 
“sweet and pleasant,” and add, “but such conference is not 
‘sweet and pleasant’ where, fallibility being confessed on one 
side, infallibility is assumed on the other; where one has 
nothing to learn and everything to teach ; where the arguments 
of an equal are propounded as a message of inspiration ; where 
presumed error is treated as unpardonable guilt ; and on the 
fruits of laborious and truth-loving inquiry, terms of reproba- 
tion and menaces of everlasting perdition are unscrupulously 
poured.” The public correspondence of which this was the 
commencement continued through some twenty letters, and is 
still interesting and instructive, though dealing principally 
with the preliminaries of a treaty of discussion, which broke 
off unsigned. The three Unitarian ministers had proposed a 
written and published discussion, in addition to the lectures 
to be given by both sides ; and this (after themselves proposing 
a platform discussion, which was declined) the Trinitarian 
ministers apparently accepted on Feb. 8th. But subsequently 
sentiments so dreadful had been expressed by the three Unita- 
rians, such as that they did not believe “in a written and infal- 
libly accurate revelation from God to man,” and that the occur- 
rence or performance of “miracles” was not necessarily a 
protection against possible inaccuracy in reasoning, that a 
discussion with them had become impossible ; and accordingly 
Messrs. M’Neile, Fielding Ould and Byrth write, March 18th: 


“While, therefore, we shall continue to use all lawful methods of 
argument and persuasion, in the hope of being useful to those who, 
though called Unitarians, are not so entirely separated from our 
common humanity (!) as you seem to be, we have no hesitation in 
saying that, with regard to yourselves as individuals, there appears 
to be a more insurmountable objection in the way of discussion than 
would be offered by ignorance of one another’s language, because the 
want of a common medium of language could be supplied by an 
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interpreter, but the want of a common medium of reason cannot be 
supplied at all.” 


The oddity of such reasons for declining discussion (with 
persons the very frightfulness of whose errors should of itself 
have been, with gentlemen who were so desirous of saving 
their fellow-townsmen from “damnable heresies,” an additional 
motive for entering upon it and continuing it) was so great, 
that not unnaturally conjecture was busy that there must have 
been other reasons also, though unpublished, for this very sin- 
gular course. It was believed that the then Bishop of Chester 
had interposed—on the ground, probably, rather of dignity 
than of fear, and a disinclination to subject the firm traditions 
of the Church to the test of “reason and Scripture” as applied 
by schismatics. Certainly Dr. Hook, the late Dean of Chiches- 
ter, then Vicar of Leeds, significantly remarked, in his sermon 
preached at St. Peter’s Church shortly after this controversy 
(in which Evangelical clergy had alone engaged), that the only 
difference between the highest supra-lapsarian Calvinist and 
the lowest Socinian was in their powers of logic ; that is, that 
the sin common to both alike was schism in not “ hearing the 
Church.” This banding together in the same faggot both “the 
Evangelical faction” and the heretics, must have been trying 
to Dr. M’Neile and Mr. Ould. On rather different grounds, 
Mr. Campbell, the then Rector of Liverpool (who, with his 
habitual tact, liberality, dignity and good sense, had forborne 
from taking any part in the crusade), was currently reported 
to have said, “I told them to leave them alone.” 

The most serious matters, however, happily for the cheerful- 
ness of human life, are rarely entirely exempt from amusing 
incidents ; and it turned out, though, fortunately for himself, 
we believe it was not generally known at the time, that the 
Coryphzus of the controversy, the Rev. Fielding Ould, had 
not, in his desire to enlighten his heretical fellow-townsmen, 
trusted to his unaided genius even in his own opening discourse, 
but had borrowed the divisions and headings in substance, and 
numerous paragraphs almost literally, from Andrew Fuller's 
“Calvinistic and Socinian Systems Examined and Compared.” 
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We believe that the late Rev. Franklin Baker, of Bolton, first, 
from the very considerable stores of his reading, drew the 
attention of the Liverpool Albion to this fact, and that the Rev. 
Dr. Shepherd, of Gateacre, taking the hint, followed up the 
exposure with congenial delight ; for in the months of August, 
September and October, 1841, we find him writing four letters 
to the editor of that paper, exposing in detail all the particulars 
of this literary—we are sorry to say, too, this theological— 
larceny. These were afterwards republished in a pamphlet, 
largely circulated, but now scarcely accessible, entitled, “The 
Clerical Cabbage Garden,” and enriched with humorous mottos, 
such as “ Qua teneros caules alieni fregerit horti,” from Horace 
(Sat. i. iii. 116), and from the “ Bold Stroke for a Wife :” 


“ Periwinkle. I have heard him mention you with much respect ; 
your name is t 

“ Colonel. Pruuace, Sir. 

“ Periwinkle. Ay, Pillage. I do remember he called you Pitiace.” 





After placing in parallel columns the original words of 
Fuller and the very slightly altered ones of Ould, he mentions 
how White, in his History of Selborne, says that “all the owls 
in his parish hoot in B flat ;’ how Synesius in a pastoral 
declares, “magis impium esse mortuorum lucubrationes quam 
vestes furari” (congratulating Mr. Ould that he did not live in 
the fifth century under the Bishop of Ptolemais); and how Cot- 
ton Mather, in his Magnalia Christi Americana, narrates that a 
tanner, ambitious of being a preacher, goes to Brentford and 
avails himself of one of Mr. Gray’s sermons. Peter Stent, who 
usually read a sermon in the absence of any regular minister, 
had, as it happened, selected the same sermon for reading if 
there had been occasion, and so followed the preacher through- 
out, till he came to a place in the sermon that spoke of 
Glasgow sinners, which the tanner dexterously turned into 
New England sinners, and that was all the variation in the 
whole sermon. 

On re-reading, at an interval of thirty-seven years, this witty, 
searching, unsparing pamphlet, we can understand how truly 
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Dr. Shepherd would write to his friend Franklin Baker: “I 
never performed any literary task with more gout than the 
exhibiting of F.O.” “The town of Liverpool is placarded with 
an advertisement of the work, with the mottos of which, espe- 
cially the last, I am particularly proud. I have not been in 
town since the announcement appeared, and have not heard 
how the dose works.” “ What number of copies do you think 
may be vended in Athens?” (a name by which he was fond of 
designating Bolton). It was confidently reported at the time, 
and Dr. Shepherd himself affirmed it, that he went into St. 
John’s Market, and buying the very largest red cabbage he 
could meet with, sent it by a boy, with his compliments, to the 
Rev. Fielding Ould’s house; and this is not unlikely to be 
literally true, as the possible limits in his practical jesting are 
not to be confidently defined.* 

To revert to the proper order of our narrative, however, the 
momentous February the sixth arrived. The Rev. Fielding 
Ould appeared, according to promise, arrayed in clerical cos- 
tume—but, better than promise, arrayed also before the uncon- 
scious audience in the “heads and divisions” of discourse, and 
often the very texts, stately sentences and narrow sense, sup- 
plied by the old Baptist minister. Christ Church was of course 
crowded, and the three defendants, who had signified their 
intention to be present, had extreme difficulty in getting admis- 
sion, and indeed scarcely less on the following week (through 





* It must be remembered that the age of practical jokes, even in what was 
reputed good society (from the younger members of the Royal Family when George 
the Third was King, and their immediate associates, down to the “ broad” clergy 
and the older Nonconformist ministers), had not wholly passed away. We do not 
mean, of course, the brutal practical jokes played by brainless young men, bringing 
ruin on intellects and persons superior to their own, such as the present Duke of 
Cambridge has shewn his determination to stamp out of the army, but those like 
the one attributed to Dr. Shepherd, not very refined indeed, but exceedingly intel- 
ligible. Few things could be finer than to observe the two apostolic young men 
¢for at the time we first knew them in Liverpool the eldest was under thirty) who 
headed this controversy as defendants, moving about in society on the outskirts of 
this age of rather rough wit, with their mingled modesty, dignity and courtesy, 
quietly helping to put an end to it and supplement it with something less vulgar, 
but often not at all less humorous, 
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the crowds round the doors and in the street) in reaching the 
interior of Paradise-Street Chapel when Mr. Thom gave the 
first lecture in reply. Subsequently, however, a pew was set 
apart for the use of the defendants in Christ Church, which 
popularly went by the name of “the condemned pew ;” and 
there they sat each of the thirteen nights, bearing (in the 
reminiscent language of one of them) “the declamatory denun- 
ciation or the whining pity showered upon them, amid the 
responsive groan of the pious audience, by the energy or the 
feebleness of the preacher.” We regret to add that the clergy 
themselves not only failed to reciprocate this desire of fair- 
play by their own presence at the Unitarian lectures, but used 
their utmost efforts, and with prevailing success, to keep away 
their people also. 

Great as was the excitement occasioned by these Lectures, 
remarkable as was undoubtedly the power and ability of those 
we are noticing, it has been argued that a re-issue of them now 
is entirely out of date. We heartily wish it were. If by the 
expression, “out of date,” is meant that the writers (the two 
principal at least) would not of their own choice enter again 
on such an arena, or discuss the same questions on exactly the 
same assumed basis, nothing can be more true. But if it is 
meant that this re-issue is out of date on the ground of the 
arguments it meets being no longer urged, and the refutations 
it supplies being no longer needed, nothing can be less true. 
Not that no improvement of any kind has taken place in the 
tone and language of popular controversy. We do really hope 
and believe that, except in entirely incompetent and unedu- 
cated quarters (and here we know it still is used), such phrase- 
ology as occurs in “ Unitarianism Confuted” would be nearly 
unknown. In the Dedication of the first lecture, the words, 
“degrading assumptions of the God-denying heresy of Unita- 
rianism,” stare us in the face. Charges of “daringly tampering 
with the canon of Scripture ” (especially the initial chapters of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke) ; “ denying the eternity of punish- 
ment, righteously awarded to the impenitent and disobedient ;” 
of being “an unhappy school ;” of being guilty of “hackneyed 
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artifice ;” of “waging unwearied hostility against the mind of 
God ;” “of being engaged in the unsanctified labour of disho- 
nouring the word of God ;” of “bearing some such proportion 
to the Christian Church as monsters bear to the species of 
which they are the unhappy distortions,’"—are brought against 
the defendants even in the general preface to the collected 
volume, which must therefore have received the sanction of 
each of the thirteen clergymen. But the texts, the explana- 
tions, and arguments which we find in these Trinitarian Lectures 


are to this day echoed from ten thousand pulpits. Indeed, they 


are substantially the same as have rolled down the stream of 
time for 1500 years; and the reasonings of St. Augustine, 
which, coming fresh from the mint of his burning brain, had 
a subtlety, coherency, interest and ingenuity about them, and 
have ever since fascinated and held captive the system-loving 
mind of Europe,—are precisely the reasonings, accompanied 
by precisely the texts, adduced with full faith and confidence 
not only by the clergy in this controversy, but by the average 
clergy now, only enfeebled and vulgarized by the wear and 
tear of centuries and the passage through clumsy hands.* The 
work of disabusement is unhappily by no means done. It has 
indeed made immense progress, in a variety of directions, since 
these lectures were first given. But Liverpool itself (like War- 
wickshire, which has been said to have made a great effort of 
nature in the production of Shakespeare, and to have remained 
barren ever since) has wearied of the particular strife and 
effort, never kept up the combat, and, with very occasional 
exceptions, never reverted to it. The principal men engaged 
in that controversy have found it intolerable} to dwarf their 





* Lord Macaulay, in a letter to Mr. Thomas Flower Ellis (Life, Vol. I. p. 465), 
says that Augustine “expresses himself in the style of a field-preacher.”’ We sus- 
pect it is the field-preacher that expresses himself in the style of Augustine, i.e. 
according to the vulgar tongue and the common version. It is his more familiar 
acquaintance with Exeter Hall than with Augustine, and a little neglect of chrono- 
logical cause and effect, that has misled this good man, this great writer and this 
“glutton of books,” into the above comparison. 

+ What labourer in this field has not often sympathized with Mr. Martineau in 
these words—occurring in the lecture on the Deity of Christ—‘‘I enter on this 
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mental life and impede their mental freedom by continuing 
to argue on premisses that were incomplete, if not incor- 
rect, and have advanced in sympathy only with the higher and 
bolder thought of the age. And so the weary—and yet, as 
regards the still existing wants of others, the useful and noble 
—work is left to men who perhaps do not sacrifice powers so 
rare and fine to the humble task they undertake. 

Each of these lectures was preceded by a brief devotional 
service, and thirty-nine hymns, three for each occasion, were 
printed for the use of the audiences, from “ An Unpublished 
Hymn Book,” since very extensively known. And as we look 
at them,* and recal the familiar sounds of their ancient piety, 
a sense of sadness steals upon us at the reflection that so many 
of our race should be so wedded and united to special forms 
and modes of devout expression as not to be able to recognize 
in them the feeblest notes of Christian praise, but should 
even denounce the users, and in some instances the authors, 
of them, in the terms we have quoted from the general preface 
of Unitarianism Confuted. 

In order to understand the special and almost oppressive 
burden of the duty imposed upon the Unitarian side in this 
controversy, we have to bear in mind that the attack was con- 
ducted by thirteen clergymen, each selecting the one topic on 
which he himself was best prepared. The defence was con- 
ducted by three men, one of whom, Mr. Martineau, had to 
take five, and each of the others four subjects, selected by their 





miserable logomachy with the utmost repugnance, and am ashamed that in vindi- 
cation of the simplicity of Christ we should be dragged back into the barren con- 
flicts of the schools.” 


* Among them were the familiar ones, beginning : 
** Both heaven and earth do worship Thee.” 
‘* Happy the souls who first believed.” 
** Receive Messiah gladly.” 
** Pour, blessed Gospel, glorious news for man.” 
*¢ A voice upon the midnight air.” 
** Holy as Thou, O Lord, is none.” 
** God of Jesus, hear me now.” 
‘* Spirit of grace and health and power.” 
‘¢ Life nor death shall us dissever.” 
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opponents. These three men were contemporaneously engaged 
in the usual duties of their ministerial office and social life, 
their Sunday services and Sunday classes. One (Mr. M.) was 
also heavily engaged in the task of almost daily secular in- 
struction ; while Mr. Thom, who in about two months had to 
produce and publish for these lectures what amounted to an 
octavo volume of some 400 pages, had just entered on the 
editorship of the new series of the “ Christian Teacher.” They 
had also simultaneously to conduct a private and public cor- 
respondence, of sometimes a worrying nature, in reference to 
the details of other projected forms of extending the public 
discussion, and in explanation of numerous misunderstandings 
or misrepresentations that arose in connection with the several 
lectures. The singular calmness, depth, fulness and complete- 
ness of the lectures composed in these circumstances, still on 
re-reading them excites our admiration, not unmixed with 
wonder. This impression in Liverpool was profound. Cer- 
tainly, it was long and long before they could be met with- 
out inquiries being made as to how they were after their 
arduous exertions. All these matters combined induce us to 
characterize this as the most celebrated pulpit Unitarian con- 
troversy of our centurys It was reviewed in the principal 
Anglican periodicals and in the “Eclectic” and “Congrega- 
tional,” the notice in the “Eclectic” being very able and 
euthusiastically appreciative, especially of Mr. Martineau’s 
part in the work. But in the periodicals circulating among 
Unitarians, no review appeared. The preliminary correspond- 
ence was printed in the “Christian Reformer” and in the “Chris- 
tian Teacher ;” and a short extract from the Liverpool Courier, 
under the head of Intelligence, telling of the delivery of the 
first lecture by Mr. Thom, was given in the “ Reformer.” 
After that it observed an ominous silence, and from that time 
to this no trace can be found in our literary chronicles of such 
a book as “ Unitarianism Defended” having come into exist- 
ence, and the writer of this, the first notice of the volume, was 
warned of the antiquarian nature of the task he was under- 
taking, and of the dubious wisdom of unearthing so remote a 
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piece of the past—yes, and of the passé. But the parallel pro- 
ceedings in Cyprus, Mycenz, South Italy, and even England, 
encouraged him. The truth is, this controversy, so far from 
being in those days passé, was regarded as sadly too advanced. 
The admissions and assertions that seem to us now so guarded, 
so inevitable, and so indispensable, were then contemplated by 
the older, and, we are sorry to add, many of the younger men, 
with suspicion and alarm, as involving a too free, even a destruc- 
tive criticism. The old position of a nearly infallible book- 
revelation had not disappeared ; at any rate, the imprudence 
of publicly questioning it was very widely felt. We are sure, 
too, that there mingled with this conservative reticence a feel- 
ing that it would have been scarcely loyal to men fighting so 
heroically under the banner to make them objects of critical 
attack. Hence the alta silentia of the “Christian Reformer ;” 
while all who know Mr. Thom can easily apprehend the 
reasons of the silence of the “Christian Teacher” on a contro- 
versy in which he himself bore so distinguished a part. The 
“Inquirer” and other newspapers and periodjcals now circu- 
lating among Unitarians had not commenced their existence. 
And it must surely be in part traced to this shadow of the 
cross upon these men, that no general denominational desire 
till now has arisen for the freer and wider circulation of 
material, to which, in wealth of wisdom, force and dignity of 
argument, calm devotion and a profound and pervading reli- 
giousness, no tracts or sermons or lectures that we have ever 
seen issuing since from the Unitarian press can put in a supe- 
rior—we do not like, and think dangerous, universal affirma- 
tives or universal negatives, or we should say, an equal—claim. 

Take up the first lecture, on “The Practical Importance of 
the Unitarian Controversy:” we know nothing on the subject 
at this hour that we would sooner reprint for general use than 
this lecture. It is true that in this, as in most of the other 
lectures, there are inevitable allusions to the charges or posi- 
tions of opponents, and some of these no doubt, in their present 
exact form, might be excluded or modified with some advan- 
tage to the unity of effect. But even these are themselves 
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almost uniformly made subservient to the advancement of 
some great positive truth which is quite independent of the 
special statements of the controversialist. So that if the local 
colouring and the often petty necessities of the dispute were 
removed, the substance would stand out in the light, with no 
disfiguring veins. This could only be done by the authors 
themselves. Perhaps they have been wise not to do it. We 
think it not improbable that the only effect would have been 
to spoil their own work, and to improve it till they had im- 
proved it out of all original form and life. 

In Mr. Thom’s second lecture there is, from the nature of 
the subject, necessarily more fence and argument and simply 
logical fervour. The utterances of the spirit that came from 
the seclusion of tranquil, holy thought, which fill the first lec- 
ture, are in large measure driven back before the grosser forms 
of humiliating intellectual error which it was necessary to 
expose. Besides, the dogs of war were loosed. Mr. Byrth had 
put forward as the offensive title of his lecture, “The Unitarian 
Interpretation of the New Testament based upon Defective 
Scholarship, or on Dishonest or Uncandid Criticism.” Mr. 
Thom in his reply, disdaining to embody the insult in the title 
or in the main scope of his treatment of a great subject, and 
leaping over all petty temporary differences and disputes, gave 
as the title of his lecture what we have always regarded as in 
itself a rich and pregnant assertion of a great truth, “ Chris- 
tianity not the Property of Critics and Scholars, but the Gift 
of God to all Men.” And we can imagine, what we heard at 
the time, how the pale and spare figure of the man swelled into 
a fulness of dimension beyond itself as he uttered the words: 


“Though no one honours scholarship more, or has a profounder 
veneration for its noble functions, and altogether renouncing the 
vulgarity of depreciating its high offices, and maintaining wherever 
I have influence, especially for our own Church and in our own day, 
the necessity for a learned ministry, able to refresh their souls at 
the original wells, and, unfrighted by confident dogmatism, to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, I yet declare that Christianity 
is a religion for the people; that the Gospel was originally preached 
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to the poor; that Christ is manifested to the heart and soul of every 
man whom he attracts by heavenly sympathy; that when not many 
wise, not many learned were called, the lowly but honest in heart 
recognized the divine brightness, and sat at the feet of Jesus docile 
and rejoicing ; and I protest altogether against any learned aristo- 
cracy, any literary hierarchy, any priestly mediators, having more 
of the true light that lighteth every man than the humblest of their 
brethren who has taken to his heart the free gift of God, and loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ with sincerity.” 


Mr. Thom’s third lecture was on “The Unscriptural Origin 
and Ecclesiastical History of the Doctrine of the Trinity,” in 
reply to the Rev. D. James’s, “The Doctrine of the Trinity 
proved as a Consequence from the Deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This lecture, occupying, with the notes and preface, 
upwards of a hundred octavo pages, is Mr. Thom’s most 
massive and laborious contribution to the controversy. It is 
full, searching and exhaustive. But there was no time, in the 
short interval between the lectures, for a proper manipulation, 
arrangement and presentation of the varied materials brought 
together.* ‘Following Cudworth’s+ learned chapters on the 
Christian and pre-Christian Trinities, and avoiding the BaOpix, 
the zeprydpyors, the duooveia and the povoovaia of the forms of 
this subtle metaphysico-theological doctrine, he yet gives the 
essence of the origins with remarkable clearness and force. 
Whether the pre-Christian genesis of the doctrine is strictly 
part of its ecclesiastical history we are not sure, but the expo- 
sure of the first is certainly necessary to the understanding of 
the second. And now that Mr. Gladstone has introduced this 
generation to the theology of Homer, Plato and his various 





* Nothing can be better than the way in which Mr. Thom himself puts this in 
the preface to his last lecture: “I cannot but express my own regret, and point it 
out to public notice, that we have been necessitated by circumstances not to prepare 
merely and deliver as pulpit addresses, but to print and fix in a permanent form, 
dissertations upon most important and agitated questions within a period of time 
altogether insufficient to do any justice, I will not say to the subjects, but even to 
our own ideas of the subjects.” ‘I am aware, for my own part, that it (our case) 
might have been much strengthened by additional force of evidence and clearness 
of statement.” ? 

+ Intellectual System of the Universe. 
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followers may have a clear right to be introduced into the 
ecclesiastical world, and we ourselves could make out a very 
fair Christian (orthodox) system, including atonement, from 
the tragedies of A%schylus alone. The crushing weight of the 
numerous authorities quoted in this lecture, and the irresisti- 
ble force of the reasoning founded upon them, leave us at a 
loss to account for the fact that the morning after the evening 
of its delivery Liverpool did not awake to find itself Unitarian. 
But it didn’t; and as long as our perhaps 15,000 churches 
repeat the doxology in the ears of the people twenty times a 
day, and close every sermon with, “Now to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” it seems almost as 
impossible for Trinitarians in the mass to become Unitarians, 
as it would be for the Mahometan, hearing the pensive cry of 
the muezzin five times a day ring from the minarets of the 
mosques, “To prayer, to prayer: there is no God but God !”"— 
to become Trinitarian.* The only fault we can see in this 





* That the parties to both sides of this controversy had no eye to what, in an 
old-fashioned and antiquated phrase, is sometimes called “ proselyting,” we dare 
not say. But that the men to whom we have hitherto principally referred were 
absolutely unconscious (guiltless, if it be a guilt) of such an aim, the whole tenor 
of their lives and the whole complexion of their character shew. If such had 
been, however, the aim of either side of this “ Disputa del Sacramento,” the result 
was nearly an absolute failure. We never heard the name of a single Unitarian in 
Liverpool mentioned who had become in consequence orthodox; and only those of 
two men—and these were of high character and large brain power—who had the 
courage to separate from their ecclesiastical surroundings and join the worshiping 
society of Unitarians, and these with their families remain to this day firm to the 
faith they then embraced. No doubt others—there is evidence to prove it—were 
first affected by these lectures to “think yet again”’ of these matters, and in various 
degrees departed from orthodoxy. The truth is, the public combat was dropped. 
The battle was regarded as fairly fought out and done with. It had the effect, 
indeed, of clenching the Unitarianism of Liverpool for one generation. But as for 
the rest, as in the olden days of Abijah and Jeroboam, the battle is still “before” 
as well as “behind.” The modern Corinth has a character of its own, which requires 
special study and adaptations. It is something quite different from Athens and from 
Sparta, and is certainly a good way off the region of Beeotia. The men who all over 
England sway in Corporations and Municipalities and School Boards, who permeate 
with liberal influences the daily, weekly and periodical press, whose voice is influ- 
entially heard in society and parliament, are content with this action, and like 
neither the narrowness nor the obnoxiousness of what they call sectarian life. They 
form invisible ingredients and alteratives in English society, do not care to attach 
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powerful lecture (which deserves to be re-arranged and re-pub- 
lished on its own merits) is, that the forces brought on the field 
are greater than the strategy employed in directing them. Mr. 
Thom comes, the Telamonian Ajax of this controversy, his 
heavy armour sometimes impeding the ease of his movements, 
but overwhelming the enemy with destruction, and routing him 
again and again, and “thrice he slays the slain.”+ 

Mr. Thom’s last lecture, “The Comforter,” from the compact- 
ness and limitation of the controversial part of the subject, is 
liable to no such objection. And we cannot part from the lec- 
turer without giving one more extract, though we doubt whe- 
ther our very extracts are not in effect unjust, because, where 
there is so much that we should like to quote, what we happen 
to hit upon may by its special force as a fragment do actual 
injustice to the idea of the whole. The claim put forth by his 
opponents to the exclusive possession of the Holy Spirit, not 
only as hallowing their spiritual nature, and thus making 
them superior as men, but as guiding their intellectual powers, 
and thus rendering them virtually infallible as critics, receives 
a weighty and impassioned rebuke : 


* We only ask how this can be made clear either to other men, or 
to themselves? Have they alone sincere convictions on these sub- 
jects? Have they alone sought the truth with the toils and prayers 
of earnest and humble minds? Have they alone emptied themselves 
of all prejudice, and desired only the pure light from God? Have 
they alone put worldly considerations from their hearts, and left all 
things that they might follow Christ? What evidence is there in 
their position, or in their sacrifices, that only the Spirit of God can 
be their guide, for that they are manifestly self-devoted to the cause 
of truth? Are they the meek adherents to persecuted principle, so 
that against the outward storm nothing short of the inward witness 





themselves to any panacea, and shrink from the discipline, the restraints, the 
exposure, the courage and the effectiveness of any pronounced and distinct, even if 
Macedonian, phalanx. 

+ We are reminded of the description, when Hector challenged the bravest of the 
Greeks to single combat, Ajax came forward among several others, and the lot 
falling upon him, he approached Hector, and dashed him to the ground with a 
huge stone. 
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of the Spirit can be their omnipotent support? Do they alone give 
evidence by the scorn and insult which they cheerfully bear for 
Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, that they must be taught of God, for 
that no men could endure this social persecution unless God was 
with them? Ah, my friends, does it become the followers of popular 
opinions to turn to the persecuted, and say, we who float upon the 
world’s favour, we who have no sacrifices to bear for conscience’ sake, 
we to whom godliness is a present income (roprvpdc) of all that men 
most love—we give evidence of being supported through all this 
peace and popularity by the Holy Spirit—but you, whom we perse- 
cute and scorn, you whom we lecture and libel, you who have to 
bear upon your inmost hearts the coarse friction of intolerance and 
of rude fanaticism, you, though you have to endure all this, give no 
evidence that your convictions of Christ and your faith in God are 
dear unto you,—you are voluntary sufferers, and the distresses of 
your position, which we shall aggravate in every way we can, are no 
proof that you stand the rude peltings of the pitiless storm, only 
because you dare not abandon conviction, or turn away from what 
you believe to be the light of God within you?” 

The second lecture was delivered by Mr.* Martineau. Its 
title was, “The Bible, what it is and what it is not,” in reply 
to Dr. Tattershall’s, “ The Integrity of the Canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture maintained against Unitarian Objections.” One would 
have thought that to the mildest student-of ecclesiastical his- 
tory the simplicity of Dr. Tattershall’s title would be astonish- 
ing. The Canon! What Canon? Which Canon? The Canon 
of Josephus? or the Canon of Jerome? or the Canon of Euse- 
bius? The Canon of Laodicea? or the Canon of Trent? or the 
Canon of the sixth Article of the Church of England? “A 
certain volume reaches our hands,” replies Dr. Tattershall 
(speaking of the entire remains of a whole national literature, 
within certain dates), “and we may inquire whether it is in all 
its parts authentic, truthful, credible, unmutilated and uncor- 
rupted ; and these inquiries being answered in the affirmative, 





* We prefer adhering to the designations in use at the time of the lectures, 
when the late Bishop of St. David’s was styled Mr. Thirlwall. We shall be glad 
also to join in the acclamations which will rise when Oxford follows the example 
of Harvard and Leyden, and when with tardy repentance she makes a pilgrimage 
to York, and offers the highest honour she can confer on John Kenrick. 
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the Bible is the Word of God, and to every portion of the 
Word of God, as well as to that delivered by Moses, is the 
direction suitable, ‘Ye shall not add to the Word which I 
command you, neither shall ye diminish aught from it.” Into 
the chaos of this darkness had Mr. Martineau to conjure some 
light; on the profound and unconscious ignorance of the 
teachers of the English people had he to pour the ray of a not 
too dazzling or confusing knowledge. How patiently and ad- 
mirably, how perspicuously, and with what mingled tender- 
ness, picturesqueness and boldness, he discharged this difficult 
task, those who know his style will readily realize. To make 
extracts from the lecture would be like taking links from a 
concatenation. No doubt the exigencies of the position, the 
necessity of having some common platform of meeting, despair 
of educating the clergy, and still less (at that time) the people, 
into some knowledge of the real questions at issue, induced 
Mr. Martineau, after describing “the gradations of evidence” 
and other “qualifying” considerations, to allow that “we ap- 
prove the general decision of the Protestant Churches, and adopt 
as authentic the Canon as it stands.” This is one of the direc- 
tions in which these Lectures are said to be out of date, and 
no longer to represent the actual present convictions of the 
authors.* Not exactly so. The position that the whole con- 
tents of our Bible are separately and collectively an infallible 
test of truth and a final appeal, is one thing, and the position 
that as it stands it contains not only the possible germs, but 
the mature and completed form of English orthodoxy, is ano- 
ther. Both of these positions were maintained as true by the 
plaintiffs in this action; the reply of the defendants was, 
Granting even for the sake of your assertion and a common 
ground the first, we deny the second. So throughout: this lec- 
ture is not an absolute but a relative statement of conviction, 
containing teachings which may be incomplete according to the 
fulness of the subject and the fulness of the author's then and 





* This is unquestionably true of several positions—remarkably, for instance, of 
this: ‘The Gospel of St. Jobn is more certainly authentic than the other three.” 
The Bible, 'p. 3. 
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present state of knowledge upon it, but not necessarily untrue 
as regards the one, or inconsistent as regards the other. Thus, 
“ miracles, then, are simply awakening facts,” but “not afford- 
ing infallible proof” to specific “doctrinal ideas.” “I discern 
in the Bible the Word of God, but by no means the words of 
God.” “I believe St. Matthew to have been inspired, but I 
do not believe him to have been infallible. I am sure that he 
nowhere puts forth such a claim.” “Holy men of God spake, 
moved by the Holy Spirit; that those also who recorded these 
speeches wrote by the Holy Spirit; that in addition to the 
superhuman message there was a superhuman report of it, is 
a notion of which no trace can be found in the apostolic writ- 
ings.” No doubt all these expressions indicate a certain stage 
of inquiry, and although the author may himself have passed 
that stage, it is one that others have to go through, and others 
are in, and a guiding hand such as is here afforded is still 
useful. It is a great mistake to suppose that all the public 
require is to be presented with results. For any safe and wise 
issue, the processes must be gone through. This is one of the 
things that make these Lectures still valuable, and justify the 
Association in re-issuing them, and the authors in, however 
reluctantly, consenting to that re-issue. 

From the close of the lecture we make these extracts as 
characteristic : 

“Christianity is a progressive thing; not a doctrine dead, and 
embalmed in creeds, but a spirit living and impersonated in Christ.” 
“Tt is with Scripture as with nature. The everlasting heavens 
spread above the gaze of Herschel, as they did over that of Abra- 
ham ; yet the latter saw but a spangled dome, the former a forest of 
innumerable worlds. To the mind of this profound observer, there 
was as much a new creation, as if those heavens had been, at the 
time, called up and spread before his sight. And thus it is with 
the Word of God. As its power and beauty develop themselves 
continually, it is as if Heaven were writing it now, and leaf after 
leaf dropped directly from the skies. Nor is there any heresy like 
that, which denies this progressive unfolding of divine wisdom, 
shuts up the spirit of heaven in the verbal metaphysics and scholas- 
tic creeds of a half-barbarous period,—treats the inspiration of God 
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as a dry piece of antiquity, and cannot see that it communes afresh 
with the soul of every age; and sheds, from the living Fount of 
truth, a guidance ever new.”* 


Mr. Martineau’s second lecture was on “The Proposition ‘that 
Christ is God, proved to be False from the Jewish and the 
Christian Scriptures ;” that is to say, we presume, that no such 
doctrine is propounded in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
It is in reply to perhaps the weakest of all the lectures, deli- 
vered by the most amiable and venerable of the disputants ; 
and it is to our minds so unanswerable, that we are in constant 
amazement at the monstrous and absurd doctrine it controverts 
holding its ground a day. Without attempting to enter into 
the familiar details of an argument and of evidence so well 
known, and so lucidly, patiently and forcibly put, we make 
one extract, which will carry its own interest with it. 


“Tt is then as the type of God, the human image of the everlast- 





* As was to be expected from the persevering and narrow hostility which was 
rife at that time, and has not wholly died out yet, to any attempt at “improving” 
the Common Version as a kind of impiety, “the Improved Version” figures largely 
in this controversy. Among the numerous misunderstandings which had to be cor- 
rected, occurs this ludicrous piece of inaccurate eloquence by Mr. Ould: “The shades 
of Belsham, Lindsey, Jebb, Priestley, Wakefield, et cetera, might wel] be astonished 
to see their learned labours so contemptuously spoken of by ‘the modern disciples 
of their school.’’’ Now it so happens that, excepting two, all these good men were 
dead before the commencement of that work, and of the two survivors, one, Mr. 
Lindsey, was unable to take any part in it. (Note to Bible Lecture). It is not, 
however, surprising that an English clergyman should not be very well read in the 
ecclesiastical history of so slighted a branch of the Church universal. But as Uni- 
tarianism gets more and more hold of the public mind, and an ever-increasing 
number of its ministers come from other folds, it becomes important that its his- 
tory, which is the history of thought, should be carefully studied, especially by 
those who are not indigenous, and who have very little knowledge of its traditions. 
As its course is traced, it will be found to be one of the most, if not the most, 
momentous of ecclesiastical periods, because, apart from political revolution, the 
struggles of churches and creeds and ecclesiastical ambitions, it has pursued a 
course of pure development. Alas! that the one man who, from his perspicuity 
of style, breadth of sympathy, largeness and comprehensiveness of intelligence and 
reading, and crystal candour, would have done this work most instructively— 
John James Tayler—is no more among us! His Retrospect, even in its most recent 
edition by Mr. Martineau, covers too wide a field to admit of any complete treat- 
ment of this special period, and: Mr. Martineau has been himself too conspicuous an 
agent and originator in the changes of the last forty years to be the chronicler. 
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ing Mind, that Christ becomes an object of our Faith. Once did a 
dark and doubting world cry, like Philip on the evening of Gethse- 
mane, ‘Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us ;’ but now has Christ 


*been so long with us’ that we, ‘who have seen him, have seen the . 


Father.’ This I conceive to have been the peculiar office of Jesus ; 
to show us, not to tell us, the spirit of that Being who spreads round 
us in Infinitude, and leads us through Eternity. The universe had 
prepared before us the scale of Deity ; Christ has filled it with his 
own spirit ; and we worship now, not the cold intellectual deity of 
natural religion ; not the distant majesty, the bleak immensity, the 
mechanical omnipotence, the immutable stillness, of the speculative 
Theist’s God: but One far nearer to our worn and wearied hearts ; 
One whose likeness is seen in Jesus of Nazareth, and whose por- 
traiture, suffused with the tints of that soul, is impressed upon 
creation.” 


The next lecture, “The Scheme of Vicarious Redemption 
inconsistent with itself, and the Christian Idea of Salvation,” 
occupies, with the notes and preface, a hundred pages. It 
has always been considered the most remarkable of the five. 
It is certainly a wonderful piece of argumentation, subtle and 
ingenious in the extreme. It may be the true treatment of 
the subject. In that case it is so by the exact reproduction 
of the rabbinical reasoning it expounds. But to our minds an 
air of unreality pervades the whole matter—text and comment 
alike. The subject is removed from the world of real thoughts 
and things, into the realms of pure casuistry. To a great extent 
we believe this to have been the actual case, and that the 
ingenuity and explanatory representations of Paul have found 
a fitting counterpart in his commentator. First, Christ by his 
death and passing into heaven ceased to be a Jew, the type of 
his nation, and became a man, the type of his race, and thus 
salvation by him became universal. Second, by his death, 
“temple, sacrifice, priest, remain to us, only glorified into pro- 
portions worthy of a heavenly dispensation : our temple, in the 
skies ; our sacrifice, Messiah’s mortal person ; our priest, his 
ever-living spirit.” If such is the apostle’s argument, it is right 
in discussing the teaching of the apostle to reproduce it. But 
in that case we turn, not without relief, from the -school of 
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Gamaliel and its cases and precedents, to the intense reality 
and the burning moral force of these words : 


“Tf indeed there were in Christianity two deliverances, discrimi- 
nating and successive, it would be more in accordance with its spirit 
to invert this order ;—to recal from alienation first, and announce 
forgiveness afterwards ; to restore from guilt, before cancelling the 
penalty ; and permit the healing to anticipate the pardoning love.” 
“Tf the outward remission precedes the inward sanctification, then 
does God admit to favour the yet unsanctified, and sin keeps us in 
no exile from Him.”—“ With what consistency can the advocates of 
such an economy accuse its opponents of dealing lightly with sin ? 
What! shall we, who plant in every soul of sin a hell, whence no 
foreign force, no external God, can pluck us, any more than they 
can tear us from our identity ;—we, who hide the fires of torment 
in no viewless gulf, but make them ubiquitous as guilt ;—we, who 
suffer no outward agent from Eden, or the Abyss, or Calvary, to 
encroach upon the solitude of man’s responsibility, and confuse the 
simplicity of conscience ;—we, who teach that God will not, and 
even cannot, spare the froward till they be froward no more, but 
must permit the burning lash to fall, till they cry aloud for mercy, 
and throw themselves freely into His embrace ;—shall we be re- 
buked for a lax administration of peace, by those who think that a 
moment may turn the alien into the elect ?”* 


We have left ourselves no room for observation on the 
remaining lectures of Mr. Martineau, on “The Christian View 
of Moral Evil,” and “Christianity without Priest or Ritual.” 
Nor have we space to do more than notice the four lectures by 
the Rev. Henry. Giles, on “One God and Mediator,” &c., “Man 
the Image of God,” “ Creeds, the Foes of Heavenly Faith,” &c., 





* Mr. Byrth (who soon after, and in the course of the same year, received a 
degree of D.D. from Oxford) had a collateral controversy with Mr. Thom, and sub- 
sequently also a private correspondence with Mr. Martineau, which, though not 
exactly contemporaneous with this controversy, had relation to it, and was honour- 
ably published in the Life of Dr. Byrth by the Rev. G. R. Moncrieff in 1851. 
Mr. Byrth had rebuked Mr. Martineau’s strong language about Archbishop Magee 
as ‘‘an outrage on the memory of departed greatness ;” and after receiving Mr. 
Martineau’s defence of himself said, “ that’ if any expressions of his at all resembled 
those quoted from Magee’s book, he could wish them obliterated by tears of contri- 
tion.” Dr. Byrth also presented Mr. Martineau with a copy of Gerard’s edition of 
the Greek Testament, bearing the autographs of Newcome Cappe and his wife. 
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and “The Christian View of Retribution Hereafter.” These 
are plain and sensible lectures, not without passages of elo- 
quence and pathos. By the side of productions by such men 
as Mr. Martineau and Mr. Thom, they may not impress the 
reader by their originality or genius. They are now in a sense 
old-fashioned, but we do not like them the worse for that, for 
the oldest truths are often the highest, and the oldest argu- 
ments the most permanently powerful. And they very fairly 
represented the prevailing type of Unitarian thought and 
argument, being on the whole richer and larger in tone, if less 
exact in statement, than the usual controversial matter of the 
day. In this age of lecturing, few of our men could fail to be 
wiser, and few of our libraries fail to be richer, by the posses- 
sion of this cheap but still very valuable volume. 


CHARLES WICKSTEED. 





VIIL—THE LEGEND OF PETER. 


Pierre, a-t-il été a Rome? traduit de Zeller, Par A. Marchand. 
Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacker. 1876. 


One of the clearest results of criticism, as applied to the 
origins and history of the Christian Church, is, that the domain 
of mythology extends much further than had been supposed 
at a time when mythology and pagan religion were, so to 
speak, synonymous terms, and the former only the methodical 
exposition of the latter. Scientifically speaking, the word 
Mythology means an assemblage of beliefs, having no basis in 
reality, the simple product of the imagination as dominated 
by the religious sentiment, and under its inspiration absolutely 
creating persons and facts which, though represented as reali- 
ties, were entirely chimerical. Only the insight of the phi- 
losopher, or of the philosophical theologian, succeeds in 
discovering the inner meaning, sometimes profound, often 
poetical, of these unconscious fictions, in which primitive 
humanity expressed its spirit and depicted its religious emo- 
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tions. The multitude sees in them only a mass of supersti- 
tious error, and places a gulf between these strata of myths 
and legends, heaped one upon the other, and the divine, histo- 
rical, positive realities, of which the Old and New Testament 
record the succession, and whose order throughout the ages 
is, notwithstanding some temporary and adventitious errors, 
continued in the development of the Church. 

The scientific theology of our time is no longer able to look 
at things in this light. It is not that it sees more objective 
reality in the pagan myths. It is not that it banishes all the 
beginnings of Christianity to the region of myth, as in quarters 
where it is not known it is accused of doing. But it cannot 
deny the force of the evidence for the fact that there is also a 
Christian mythology, which began to be formed in the first 
days of Christianity, which has slowly grown up, and which, 
favoured by the ignorance and imaginative vivacity character- 
istic of the Middle Ages, has become almost as voluminous as 
‘ the pagan theology with which it is strictly analogous. 

This remark might be applied to a large part of the tradi- 
tional doctrine which is still an object of belief by the great 
majority of Christians. What is the grand drama, which begins 
in Eden with the fall due to the infernal cunning of the Ser- 
pent-devil, which is continued in heaven in the conflict between 
the exigencies of Eternal Justice and the inclinations of Divine 
Love, and which has its dénowement on Calvary in the substi- 
tution of the incarnate Son, offering to the angry Father his 
own innocent blood as compensation for the sins of the guilty 
race? Is it not an august, sombre, incredible mythology, to 
A which nothing real, nothing objective, has ever answered, but 

which always recommends itself to the meditative thinker by 
the grand and austere ideas which in this strange history have 
\ clothed themselves with a body and made themselves objec- 
tive? And ought we not to say the same of that material hell, 
that place of eternal anguish, where the fire never ceases to 
devour bodies that can never be consumed, and demons, fright- 
fully hideous in form and face, are busy from age to age in 
torturing the damned? Let us remark here that the very ima- 
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gination which has been so prolific of these infernal representa- 
tions has shewn the greatest poverty when it has applied itself 
to describe the heaven of the happy. As a general thing, the 
Paradise of the legends is mortally tiresome. Its only occupa- 
tion is everlasting psalm-singing. The sacred flower of Buddha, 
motionless upon the stagnant waters, might serve as a symbol 
for the elect of the Christian mythology as well as for the state 
of unconscious immobility towards which the disciples of the 
Hindu moralist aspire. 

But it is in the domain of hagiography that the mythological 
feeling of the Christian generations has had the freest scope. 
The Reformation, by condemning the veneration of saints, in 
great part dried up the stream which in the Middle Ages 
flowed inexhaustibly, and which still flows in the Catholic 
world. It is only by taking account of this that it is possible 
to explain the facility, to our minds so marvellous, with which 
the Catholic piety of to-day assimilates not only dogmas which 
absolutely contradict both history and good sense (e.g. the 
Immaculate Conception, the Sacred Heart, the Infallibility of 
the Pope), but also narratives, the legendary and absurd cha- 
racter of which is clearly obvious to every independent thinker 
—apparitions of the Virgin, miracles of the most astounding 
character, and all that we see resulting from them. There 
certainly manifests itself, at a particular point of religious de- 
velopment, a poetic faculty, in the old sense of the word ; that 
is to say, an inventive, a creative faculty, which naively invents 
impossible things, and which, when once it has begun its flight, 
is arrested by no realistic scruples. Fettered in our days by 
scientific education, and habits of reflection, examination, ana- 
lysis, it still, under certain circumstances, is unmistakably and’ 
powerfully active, and helps us to understand what it was in 
ages when it had to contend with no counteracting influence. 
The worst is, that in our time so many hindrances to intellec- 
tual emancipation and progress are caused by institutions and 
claims the basis of which is purely mythological. At every 
moment we are obliged, in political and religious debate, to 
take account of these things, almost as if, at the dénowement of 
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a drama which we had been witnessing at the theatre, we were 
obliged to modify our conduct in accordance with the ima- 
ginary events of which we had been spectators. Nothing more 
clearly sets in the light of day this unpleasant side of the con- 
temporary situation than the mythology which has formed 
itself about the name and person of the apostle Peter. It is in 
virtue of this mythology that powerful states are called upon 
to modify their policy and their constitution ; that Italy can- 
not yet confidently abandon herself to faith in the decree which 
proclaims her unity as a nation; that Spain cannot attain to 
religious liberty ; that France fears lest the happiest results of 
her Revolution should be compromised; that the powerful 
empire of Germany bristles with laws, possibly necessary, but 
certainly lamentable ; that every country in Europe is com- 
pelled to ask itself how it must act towards those of its subjects 
who, fancying that in the voice of the Pope they hear the voice 
of God, offer to their sovereign or to their national law only a 
loyalty which is wavering, doubtful, subject to the will of a 
foreign priest. Why is all this? Because the Pope is held to 
be the successor of Peter, first Bishop of Rome, and to have 
inherited all his prerogatives; because Peter is believed to 
have been appointed by Christ absolute chief of his Church, 
his representative and lieutenant upon earth. The situation of 
the Catholic world might be summed up in these words, which 
recal the phrase of another apostle: “ We are of God, because 
we are of the Pope, who is of Peter, who is of Christ, who is of 
God, and himself God.” 

If, however, the purely mythological origin of these claims 
were not only demonstrated, but also recognized and admitted, 
by thoughtful persons, all this papist scaffolding would crumble 
to pieces as a house of cards falls at the breath ofa child. And 
it is this which gives a peculiar interest to the essays, scien- 
tific in principle but popular in form, which for some time 
theologians of renown have set themselves to compose, with a 
view of making a breach in the popular belief as to the origin 
of the Papacy; essays which, while faithful to the severest 
demands of historical criticism, aim to present the facts in a 
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form acceptable to the general reader. For in that lies the 
special difficulty of the case. 

Among the writings, already numerous, called forth by this 
question, a place of honour must be given to the monograph of 
Professor Zeller, of Berlin, “Die Petrussage,” which has been 
translated into French by M. Alfred Marchand (or Kaufmann), 
a native of Alsace, who since the annexation has taken refuge 
in France. M. Marchand’s causes of complaint against Ger- 
many happily do not prevent his continuance of the task 
which, before the events of 1870, especially belonged to 
Alsace—that, namely, of acting as interpreter between the 
mind of Germany and the mind of France, which are in many 
respects so opposite, yet which would find their mutual advan- 
tage much more in mutual approximation than in conflict. 
Professor Zeller has peculiar qualifications for the task which 
he has imposed upon himself. His scientific reputation dates 
from the time when, with Baur, Schwegler and others, he made 
part of that valiant Tiibingen phalanx—now scattered either 
by death or orthodox reaction—whose immense services nei- 
ther over-boldness, nor exaggeration, nor even eccentricity, 
should make us forget. And in especial the elucidation of the 
Legend of Peter belonged of right to a representative of the 
Tiibingen school. It forms a part of the mass of evidence 
which that school has furnished to the history of the Church, 
in bringing to light the too much forgotten struggles of which 
primitive Christianity had been the theatre. No doubt the 
contradictions involved in the Legend of Peter had been no- 
ticed and established long before the Tiibingen school existed. 
The early Protestant controversialists had not failed to insist 
upon the improbability of Peter's Roman Episcopate, or upon 
the refutation furnished by the New Testament of the preten- 
sions of those who would make him a primitive Pope. But, 
in the first place, we cannot deny that there are some details 
of the evangelical history which really seem to confer upon 
him a certain priority, at least in point of honour, over the 
other apostles. But still more, the tradition of his abode and 
his Episcopate at Rome goes back as far as the middle of the 
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second century. Many Protestant theologians hesitate to deny 
it outright. And, more than this, before we can deal com- 
pletely with a legendary tradition, we must do more than point 
out its incoherences or even its contradictions ; we must also 
be able to indicate the causes, the interests, the tendencies, to 
which it owes its formation, and its acceptance by the believ- 
ing multitude. And this is precisely what the Tiibingen school 
has done. 

But is this the same thing as to say that the pamphlet of the 
Berlin Professor is entirely satisfactory as to clearness of discus- 
sion, or the art with which it unfolds its successive points? We 
cannot say that it is. It is true that the task is a difficult one. 
To treat such a question effectively for readers who, though gene- 
rally educated, are ignorant of the researches of contemporary 
criticism, it is necessary at every moment to ask them to accept 
as proved, theses which present themselves to them as, if not 
paradoxical, yet quite capable of being discussed. M. Zeller 
has been very sensible of this. He has reduced to the lowest 
point his demands upon the confidence of his readers. When- 
ever it was possible, he has taken care that his conclusions 
should be as rigorous for those who entertain the ideas gene- 
rally held as to the apostolic history and the writings of the 
New Testament, as for recent labourers on the ground of his- 
torical criticism. Nevertheless, it is plain that he is often 
embarrassed in his reasonings and expositions by this kind of 
difficulty, which weighs so heavily on the practical relations 
of scientific theology with the Church. Might I venture to 
add that in France we find that German scholars shew more 
learning than art in their way of expounding to the general 
public the results of scientific research? There is always some- 
thing strained and painful in their method of discussion. Their 
thought, clear enough in itself, puts on a cloudy veil, which 
too often obscures or absolutely conceals its outlines. This 
defect, however, is not marked enough to prevent an attentive 
reader from distinguishing the logical succession of ideas which 
form the thread of a work as substantial as this; and if we 
have permitted ourselves to point it out, it is not with the 
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purpose of finding fault. It is far more worth while to take 
advantage of such a study, with a view of trying to throw some 
distinct light upon the chapter of Christian mythology known 
as the Legend of Peter. 

II. 

To understand thoroughly, both as a whole and in its details, 
the mass of mythological beliefs which have gathered them- 
selves round the person of Simon Bar Jona, it is not enough 
- to enumerate the assertions of the Roman tradition as to his 
Episcopate at Rome and his supremacy over the whole Church 
of his day. We must supplement this by all that this tradi- 
tion, commented upon and amplified by ages, has added to the 
original data from which it took its rise. We find it, for 
example, in its complete form in the Golden Legend of Jacobus 
de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa in 1292,and the very popular 
author of a collection of Lives of the Saints, the authority of 
which was immense, and for a long time undisputed. With 
this good prelate we embark on the deep seas of mythology. 
Never was historian more completely at enmity with the ele- 
mentary conditions of history. He believes everything, and 
visibly writes for readers like himself. It is precisely on this 
account that the reading of his book is so instructive, and we 
may well recommend it to those who do not yet understand 
how decidedly the modern has broken with the medizval 
spirit: while from that marked severance it follows that 
attempts of theological and ecclesiastical rehabilitation may 
owe to circumstances, to fashion, to the deceptions of the age, to 
the weariness of men’s minds, a noisy and passing success, 
although after the lapse of a certain time they are necessarily 
condemned to failure. 

The Legend of St. Peter, according to Jacobus de Voragine, 
after having recounted all the miracles of which he was the 
hero or the object in the Old Testament, goes on to state that 
he wept incessantly, especially in the morning when the cock 
crew, and that he sustained himself solely upon bread and 
olives, with a rare change to vegetables. Never did a fisher- 
man by profession make less use of the produce of his art. 
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When his wife was led out to martyrdom, he manifested 
extreme joy. Of two disciples whom he sent out to preach 
the gospel, one died; the other returned to tell the news to 
Peter, who gave him his staff; and the staff laid upon the 
body, forty days after death, restored it to life. It was at 
Jerusalem that he first had to contend with the magician 
Simon, who boasted that he was the Holy Spirit and the Soul 
of God. Simon gave life to brazen serpents: he made bronze 
and marble statues laugh and dogs sing. Conquered by the 
apostle at Jerusalem, he threw his books into the sea, for fear 
lest Peter should make use of them, and betook himself to 
Rome, where his object was to make himself adored as a god. 
Thither Peter followed him. He arrived in the capital of the 
empire in the fourth year of the reign of Claudius, and there- 
fore in the year 45 A. D., and thereremained twenty-five years 
—two years too long, according to the other tradition, which 
makes him put to death by order of Nero, that is to say, at 
latest in 68. He there established two bishops, Linus for the 
interior of the city, Cletus for the region extra muros. Among 
others, he converted four concubines of Agrippa’s, who thence- 
forth broke off all relations with their master, a fact which 
greatly irritated him against Peter. 

In the midst of these events, Paul also came to Rome, and 
began to preach with Peter. But the magician Simon had 
won the favour of Nero, and held it by the performance of 
every kind of marvel. For example, he promised the Emperor 
that, to prove that he was the Son of God, he would rise 
again three days after he had been decapitated. Nero took 
him at his word, and ordered that his head should be cut off. 
But by the virtue of his magic art, Simon substituted for 
himself a ram, which was beheaded by the executioner, and 
whose blood congealed upon the place ofexecution. Three days 
afterwards, Simon presented himself before Nero, telling him 
to order the bloody place to be cleansed. The Romans, under 
the power of the spell, erected. a statue to him, with the in- 
scription, Simoni Deo Sancto—a feature of the Legend which, 
as is well known, rests upon a misreading of Semoni Sanco Deo 
VOL, XIV. I 
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Fidio, words actually inscribed upon the pedestal of the statue 
of an old Latin god, Semo, a divinity who presided over oaths. 
Then Peter and Paul went to the Emperor for the purpose of 
denouncing these impious sorceries. Among other things, 
Peter said to him, that as there were two natures in Jesus 
Christ, God and Man, there were also two natures in Simon, 
Man and Devil. Soon began a conflict between the apostle of 
Christ and this ambassador of Antichrist. Simon, conquered 
in discussion and foiled in his malice, betook himself to mira- 
cles. He succeeded in restoring some appearance of life to a 
corpse, but after all the corpse persisted in remaining motion- 
less ; while Peter, in the name of Christ, caused it to rise up 
and walk. It was to Peter that Simon owed it that he was 
not stoned by the enraged people, nor devoured by an enor- 
mous dog which Simon had intended should devour Peter. 
Abashed by these failures, he vanished for the space of a year, 
but then, armed with fresh Satanic powers, returned, regained 
the favour of Nero, and pledged himself to fly from the height 
of the Capitol towards heaven. And in very deed he began his 
flight in mid-air, in presence of the Emperor and the people. 
But Peter, in the name of Jesus Christ, commanded the angels 
of Satan who bore him up, to cease from so doing. At once 
Simon fell, his skull was dashed to pieces, and he died. 

Nero, in a rage, then ordered the two apostles to be cast 
into the Mamertine prison. Peter converted his two gaolers 
and escaped. The Roman Christians then adjured him to leave 
the city, and he yielded to their entreaties. But when, in his 
flight, he had arrived at the spot where the church of Santa 
Maria extra muros now stands, Peter saw Jesus Christ coming 
to meet him. “Lord, whither goest thou?’ said the apostle. 
“I go to Rome to be crucified once more.” Peter began to 
weep, understanding that the Lord ordered him to meet his 
martyrdom boldly. He returned, therefore, to Rome, was 
arrested, and conducted before the governor, Agrippa, who, as 
we know, had an old grudge against him, and ordered him to 
be crucified, while Paul, as a Roman citizen, was beheaded. 
The two apostles, when they were separated to be led out to 
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execution, blessed one another. But Peter, deeming himself 
unworthy to be crucified like Christ, obtained from the exe- 
cutioners the favour of being attached to the cross head down- 
wards. Then were seen angels, who hovered about the apostle 
on his cross, holding in their hands wreaths of roses and lilies. 
When he had given up the ghost, the disciples buried him 
with pious care. 

Nero, very far from returning to truth and goodness, hard- 
ened himself the more and plunged into crime. He put to 
death his teacher, Seneca, allowing him to choose by what 
death he would die; and Seneca, fulfilling his name (se necans! ) 
caused his veins to be opened in a bath. He inflicted the 
same fate on the poet Lucan, slew his own mother, set fire to 
Rome, married himself to a man, &c. &c. At last the Romans 
rose in revolt, and seeing that he could not escape them, he 
cut a stick with his teeth and plunged it into his own bowels. 
In the time of his folly he had wished to conceive and bring 
forth a child like a woman, and his physicians, to satisfy him, 
had made him swallow a little frog, which grew large in his 
stomach. But as he suffered horribly, they caused him to 
reject it by the mouth, and he ordered it to be fed and taken 
care of in the palace. After his fall, the Romans burned the 
frog outside the city, but the place where it had been kept 
received the name of Lateran (latens rana!). All this hap- 
- pened to Nero as a punishment of his crimes against the two 
apostles, Peter and Paul. 

Afterwards, in the days of Pope Cornelius—the third cen- 
tury—the Greeks stole the bodies of the two apostles, and 
attempted to carry them off. But by a divine and irresistible 
impulse, the demons hidden in the statues of the false gods 
cried out that the gods of the Romans were being taken away. 
The Romans, therefore, set out in pursuit of the Greeks, who 
were afraid, and threw the precious relics into a well, whence 
they were rescued by the faithful. But the remains of Peter 
were no longer to be distinguished from those of Paul. “Then 
the faithful fasted and prayed, and a voice~ from heaven an- 
nounced to them that the greater bones were those of the 
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preacher, the smaller those of the fisherman. Others say that 
Pope Sylvester, wishing to consecrate two separate churches to 
the two saints, put the bones, large and small, upon the scales 
of a balance, and divided them fairly between the two sanc- 
tuaries. For the rest, the striking miracles which since that 
time have been worked on the tomb of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles, are ample proof that his relics really rest in the place 
assigned to them. The enumeration of these miracles we spare 
our readers. 
III. 

Here, then, we have the Petrine mythology expanded into 
full bloom! Even in the Roman Church, however, it is not 
necessary to believe in its entire truth. It is permitted to 
doubt the accuracy of many of its details. But of all these 
arabesques, designed by the artists in pious fiction, who took 
a pleasure in thus adorning the meagre outlines of tradition, 
the Roman Church has preserved, and converts into dogma, 
whatever is apt to support her claims to universal dominion. 
It is worth while to notice that feature of the Legend, accord- 
ing to which there existed at certain epochs some uncertainty 
as to the authenticity of the relics of St. Peter. This story of 
Greeks in the third century coming to carry them off, how- 
ever apocryphal in character, has a practical object, which is 
plain upon the surface. It was evidently invented as an 
answer to the objections of those who declared that it was not 
at all sure that the true body of St. Peter was at Rome; nor 
is the various reading that Pope Sylvester invoked the aid of 
weights and measures for the exact division of the bones of the 
two saints between the two churches, at all adapted to dissi- 
pate the obiections of sceptics. But let us leave on one side 
these accessory questions. To resume, the claims of the Papacy 
are founded upon the fact that, Ist, Peter was appointed by 
Jesus chief of the apostles and his lieutenant upon earth ; 
2nd, that he went to Rome, and there exercised his episcopal 
functions for a period of twenty-five years ; 3rd, that, aided by 
the apostle Paul, who there joined him, in the work of preach- 
ing the gospel, he suffered martyrdom at the same time as 
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Paul, under Nero ; 4th, that he has transmitted all his prero- 
gatives unimpaired to his successors, the Bishops of Rome. 
To which must be added one element inseparable from the 
whole of this tradition, namely, that his victorious combat 
with Simon Magus was the distinguishing feature of his apos- 
tleship at Rome and the determining cause of his death. 

If, now, we return from the region of legend to that of his- 
tory, we find that the latter is singularly less extensive, while 
it nevertheless contains more things than one which the Legend 
has completely let slip. On the other hand, the Legend pre- 
serves many features of the story of which history is wholly 
ignorant. 

Our present task is to go back to the sources, and to give 
an account of the formation of this curious mythology. 

The first point which it is necessary to bring into relief is, 
that during the first 150 years of the Church’s existence, a 
Bishop had by no means the superior powers which were con- 
sidered at a later period to be inherent in the Episcopal func- 
tion. As far back as the second century it is possible to trace 
the historical evidence of the fact that the episcopoi, or bishops, 
were distinguished in nothing from the presbyteres, or elders, 
who, in conformity with an organization very similar to that 
of the Jewish synagogues, presided over the Christian commu- 
nities. Therefore, even if it were firmly established that Peter 
had been at Rome, and episcopos there, the fact would prove 
nothing for the absolutist claims of those who pass for his 
successors.” But we are far from admitting that any sound his- 
torical proof can be given that Peter ever was in Rome at all. 

Let us take as our point of departure the end of the second 
century. We will not dispute the fact that the tradition 
which we are considering goes back to a high antiquity. But, 
as is the case with other traditions, the apocryphal character 
of which is clear to everybody, and which go back still 
further,—for example, the identity of Nero with Antichrist, 
the return before long of Christ to the earth, the speedy 
establishment of the millennial reign,—its antiquity cannot 
be alleged as a proof of its truth. 
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We lay it down, then, as a fact that about 180 to 190 A.D., 
Irenwus, Bishop of Lyons, affirms that the Church of Rome 
was founded by the two apostles, Peter and Paul. A little 
later, Tertullian says that Peter was crucified at Rome, Paul 
beheaded, and John plunged into boiling oil. His contem- 
porary, Clement of Alexandria, taught that the Gospel of 
Mark was based upon discourses delivered in Rome by the 
apostle Peter. . Another contemporary of Tertullian’s, the 
Roman proselyte, Caius, indicates the place in Rome where 
Peter and Paul were buried. 

Let us go further baek. About the year 170, Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth, writes to Soter, Bishop of Rome, that Peter 
and Paul, after having together founded the church at Corinth, 
went to preach the gospel in Italy, and there suffered martyr- 
dom at the same time. This is a sufficiently strange state- 
ment, for nothing in the New Testament is clearer than that 
Peter had no personal share in the foundation of the Corinth- 
ian church. 

It is to about this date that criticism assigns two writings 
entitled respectively, the History of Peter and Paul, and the 
Preaching of Peter and Paul. The former has been amplified 
into a work entitled “ Acta Petri et Pauli,” and which cer- 
tainly dates not earlier than the fifth century. It is probable 
that, in its first form, it told the tale of Paul’s arrival at Rome, 
where he found Peter already engaged in the conflict with 
Simon Magus ; next, of their discussions with the magician in 
the presence of Nero, of Simon’s attempt to fly, and his fatal 
fall caused by Peter's prayer, of the fury of Nero, the decapi- 
tation of Paul, the flight of Peter, the appearance of Christ to 
his apostle; and, finally, of the latter’s crucifixion with his 
head downwards. 

We may then affirm that about the year 130 the essential 
features of the tradition were already framed and accepted. 
But a century had already rolled away since the events which 
it embodied were supposed to have taken place, a century 
during which a mass of misconceptions, of confusions, of com- 
pliances, of illusions, had in the highest degree facilitated the 
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growth of mythology in the Christian Church. We must then 
endeavour to track the stream of tradition to a point nearer 
its source. 

Some confirmation of the tradition is supposed to be drawn 
from the alleged allusion of the Fourth Gospel (xxi. 18) to the 
crucifixion of Peter. But, in the first place, the passage says 
nothing of any stay of Peter's in Rome; next, it is well known 
that the Gospel ascribed to John contains many traces of 
composition at a date not earlier than the middle of the second 
century ; finally, if even it were possible successfully to contest 
this result of contemporary research, it cannot be denied that in 
any case the twenty-first chapter of the Gospel is by another 
and more recent hand than the body of the work. * 

The first canonical Epistle of Peter enables us to go further 
back. According to its own statement, it was written from 
Babylon, while it is admitted that after Nero’s persecution 
the capital of the pagan world was, in apocalyptic language, 
often thus designated. But if Babylon here means Rome, it 
is one indication the more that the letter was not written by 
the apostle whose name it bears, for he died in the very perse- 





* T am of opinion that the interpretation of this passage accepted by M. Zeller 
yields more than is necessary to the Roman tradition. These are the words. Jesus 
says to Peter: “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou gird- 
edst thyself and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not. This spake he, signifying by what death he should glorify 
God.” No doubt the mysterious words of this passage allude to some current 
tradition as to the old age and martyrdom of Peter. But is it the Roman tradi- 
tion? Does it allude to the crucifixion of the apostle? This appears to me very 
improbable. The passage seems rather to presuppose some tradition, now for- 
gotten, according to which Peter, when he became old, lost his eyesight, and was 
led to martyrdom in a condition of blindness. The phrase, “thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands,” is interpreted of his crucifixion; but in that case it ought to 
close, not to begin, the prediction. Again, the words, “whither thou wouldest 
not,” are referred to Peter’s attempt at flight, interrupted by the apparition of 
Jesus, and followed by his return into the city of martyrdom. But this return was 
voluntary, and martyrdom was accepted by him with the most complete submission. 
The allusion, then, to the Roman tradition, which is claimed to exist in this pas- 
sage, appears to me to be forced, and all that in my opinion the passage can be 
cited to prove is, that there existed several traditions as to Peter’s old age and 
death, 
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cution, the painful recollection of which induced the Chris- 
tians to call the imperial city by this name. If we add that 
the letter is full of allusions to the Epistles of Paul, of James, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, it will be seen why modern 
criticism, guided by internal evidence, fixes the date of its 
composition to the years between 130 and 140. In that case, 
the result would be, that at that time the Roman Church, or a 
part of it, believed that Peter had been at Rome, and might 
have written while there such a letter as this, but nothing 
more. The letter makes no allusion to what may be called 
the characteristic and elementary features of the legend. If, 
on the other hand, its authenticity is maintained, we must 
take Babylon in its literal meaning, and seek for its author on 
the banks, not of the Tiber, but of the Euphrates. 

The further we go back, and the more we put aside docu- 
ments now recognized by all as destitute of historical worth— 
documents to which we shall recur—the more this tradition 
of Peter's Episcopate at Rome becomes vague and uncertain, 
and ends by limiting itself to a simple and very brief stay of 
the apostle in that city, which, even were it proved, would 
no more justify the pretensions of the Popes than those of a 
Bishop of Antioch or of Cesarea. That these pretensions 
should have an adequate foundation, it would be necessary 
that Peter should have been without question Bishop in the 
monarchical sense of the word, Bishop properly so called, and 
for a definite period, of the Christian Church of Rome. Now, 
if we go still further back, we come to a document which 
permits us to conclude that at the end of the first century it 
was not yet known at Rome that Peter had ever been there, 
still less that he had there ended his apostolic career by a 
martyr’s death. 

We allude to the letter addressed by the Church of Rome 
to that of Corinth, about the year 97, of which the authorship 
is generally assigned to that Clement who was, according to 
some, the second, according to others the third, Bishop of the 
imperial city, and who holds a prominent place in the mythi- 
cal or historical memories of the primitive Church. This 
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letter was written on occasion of the dissensions which agitated 
the Corinthian community, and the author, to move the 
Corinthians to peace and concord, shewed them that divisions 
had always been fatal to the faithful. After having supported 
his thesis by many examples drawn from the Old Testament, 
he goes on (1 Cor. v. 3): 


“Let us place before our eyes the good apostles: Peter, who 
through unrighteous persecution (da fiAov Gdcov) endured not 
one, nor two, but many labours ; and thus, having suffered martyr- 
dom (yaprvpheac), departed into the place of glory which was his 
due. Through persecution and strife, Paul won the prize of patience, 
being seven times in bonds, being a fugitive, being stoned, 
having become a herald both in the East and in the West, he 
obtained the noble report of his faith, having taught righteousness 
to the whole world, and having gone to the limit of the West, and 
having suffered martyrdom (yaprupfeac) before the rulers. Thus he 
was set free from the world, and departed unto the holy place, 
having become the greatest example of patience.” 


This passage, precisely because it is written with a certain 
emphasis and with the object of exalting the two apostles, is 
eminently instructive in regard to our present question. The 
different ways in which Peter and Paul are characterized are 
plain to every eye. The well-known history of Paul is 
summed up in its chief features. His trials, his imprison- 
ments, his sufferings, his glorious career in East and West, his 
not less glorious death at the limit of his Western travel, all 
that we know of Paul from other sources is indicated or taken 
for granted in this kind of panegyric. How is it, then, that 
the same author is so brief and so vague in speaking of Peter, 
whose trials he only mentions in general, without saying if 
his death was, properly speaking, the death of a martyr—for 
in its primitive sense the word martyr, or witness, designated 
also those who had remained faithful through trial—and above 
all, without adding anything that implies in any way a journey 
of Peter’s to the West, much less an Episcopate at Rome ? 
Nor are we here to be justly accused of abusing the argu- 
mentum e silentio, When an event which we have a right to 
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suppose to be well known is passed over in silence in a paral- 
lel, where not only it would be in its right place, but naturally 
introduced and logically required by the sequence of ideas 
and the necessities of the parallel itself, it may certainly be 
inferred that it was unknown to the author of the parallel.* 
Every impartial critic will agree, after having attentively 
weighed the words of this remarkable passage, that it could 
not have been written except by a man who was completely 
ignorant that Peter, like Paul, had been in the West; that 
there, like Paul, he had borne witness to his faith before the 
imperial authorities; and that, like Paul, he had found the end 
of his Western career in a Roman martyrdom. If, in truth, 
Clement of Rome knew all this to be true of Peter, the pas- 
sage we have quoted is either without meaning, or a deviation 
from known truth for which we can imagine no motive. 

By thus remounting the stream of time, we arrive at an 
epoch at which an eminent Christian, writing in the name of 
the Church of Rome, is absolutely ignorant of Peter’s Roman 
Episcopate. But we are about to furnish a corresponding 
proof of this conclusion. by analyzing the two inseparable data 
of the tradition of Peter's Roman visit and bishopric, namely, 
the concurrence of Peter and of Paul in the work of evangel- 
_ ization at Rome, and the mortal struggle in which the two 
apostles, but especially Peter, engaged with Simon Magus. 


IV. 


One of the constant elements of the Roman legend is, that 
Peter and Paul were at Rome, and laboured together in the 
conversion of the heathen in the capital of the empire. The 
abode of Paul in Rome is certified by all possible documents 
both within and beyond the Canon of the New Testament. 
Relying upon these, M. Zeller is able to demonstrate that 





* Do we not here find a confirmation of the hypothesis which we hazarded in a 
previous note, namely, that in the first ages traditions now lost as to the old age and 
death of Peter were current? To them Clement of Rome seems to allude in vague 
terms, while he more minutely developes the story of Paul, with the exact outline 
of which he is better acquainted. 
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Peter was not at Rome either (1) during, or (2) before, or (3) 
after Paul’s stay in that city. 

1. Peter did not preach the gospel at Rome at the same 
time as Paul. In fact, the book of Acts does not allow us to 
suppose that they were there in company. Chapters xxvii. 
and xxviii. are among the most ancient portions of the book ; 
they are the work of an eye-witness ; and it would be in the 
completest disaceord with the whole spirit of the book that the 
editor, if he had found it in the document, should have sup- 
pressed the mention of a journey made in company by the two 
apostles. Paul arrives in Rome; he is received with more 
curiosity than eagerness by the Jewish community ; he makes 
proselytes among its members ; he preaches the gospel to all 
for two years ; but not a word of Peter. 

We have in the New Testament a certain number of letters 
reported to have been written by Paul during his Roman cap- 
tivity ; that is to say, the letters to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, Philemon, and the second to Timothy. Almost 
all these letters contain salutations from the friends of Paul at 
Rome, as well as information as to the situation of the apostle, 
his surroundings, the companions of his work. The names of 
Epaphroditus, Timothy, Mark, Luke, Clement, Linus, Pudens, 
Crescens, Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Eubulus, Demas, 
Jesus the Just, Euodias, Syntyche, Claudia, are mentioned, 
together with the circumstances that concern them, in more or 
less detail. Not a word of Peter. 

Let us remark that the question of authenticity, started and 
discussed in regard to all these Epistles, and for some (espe- 
cially for the second to Timothy) answered in the negative, does 
not at all affect the inference which we have a right to draw 
from this silence. Are they unauthentic? Then their authors 
knew nothing of a sojourn of Peter’s at Rome parallel to 
that of Paul, or if they had heard it spoken of, they did not 
believe in it. Let us recal to mind that their tendency is to 
soften down the conflict of the first days between the partizans 
of Paul and those of Peter. Itis for this object that these 
letters are particular in mentioning the friendly relations 
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with Paul of persons whom tradition assigns to the following 
of Peter, Mark, Jesus the Just, Linus, Clement, Pudens. With 
this tendency it is quite in harmony to count Peter also among 
the friends and companions of Paul. But if, on the contrary, 
these letters are authentic, our conclusion is all the more 
certain. 

Peter, then, did not preach the gospel at Rome at the same 
time as Paul. 

But, 2nd, was he there before Paul ? 

According to the Roman tradition, he was Bishop of that 
city for twenty-five years. He must therefore have come to 
Rome, at the latest, under Claudius, in the year 43. Now 
the Epistle to the Galatians (ch. ii.) and the book of Acts 
(ch. xv.) inform us that Peter was still at Jerusalem fourteen, 
if not seventeen, years after the conversion of Paul. Later 
still, we find him at Antioch at the same time as Paul and 
Barnabas. These indications certainly bring us to the last 
years of the reign of Claudius, who died in 54. But still more: 
we learn from the Epistle to the Galatians that a kind of 
convention was concluded between Paul and the Twelve, in 
virtue of which the latter were to preach the gospel to the 
Jews, the former to the Gentiles. Many years later, Paul 
writes to the Romans, and announces to them his intention to 
visit them. He thus reckons Rome among the cities to which 
it was his duty to repair as the special apostle of the pagan 
world. But how could these things have been in his mind if 
Peter at this moment, and for several years previously, had 
founded and administered the Roman Church? How can we 
conceive it possible that, under these circumstances, Paul 
should not make the slightest allusion to the presence and 
work of Peter? How could the name of Peter be absent from 
the list of twenty-eight Christians to whom Paul sends salu- 
tations? Shall we say that the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, 
which contain these salutations, are a later addition to the 
Epistle? In that case the argument as to this is the same 
as in the case of the other Epistles. Whether these chapters 
are authentic or not, the conclusion is identical: Paul or his 
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continuator was ignorant of the presence of Peter at Rome at 
this particular time. And this conclusion is corroborated by 
the last chapter of the book of Acts, which tells us of Paul’s 
arrival at Rome, of his negociations with the Jews, of his two 
years’ preaching in the imperial city, but which never appears 
to suspect that Peter either is or has been there. 

We are, then, right in concluding that Peter had not been 
at Rome before the arrival of Paul. 

3rd. Can we admit that he came there afterwards ? 

The tradition which we are discussing is, in all its forms, 
at variance with this supposition. In every one of its various 
phases, it sets forth that Peter went to Rome, either before 
Paul or in his company. Even if we admit the very im- 
probable hypothesis of Paul’s deliverance after two years of 
captivity, of his journey to Spain, of his return to Rome, and 
of his subsequent martyrdom there, we find no room for a 
residence of Peter at Rome by his side. The disputed Epistles 
of Paul, which, on this supposition, would belong to this second 
captivity, militate, as we have seen, against such a residence. 
Last of all, we are carried by such chronological considera- 
tions almost to the end of the reign of Nero. The persecution 
is about to break out, and according to the passage of Clement 
of Rome quoted above, it is Paul alone who will terminate his 
apostolical career in the city of the Cesars. 

To resume, Peter came to Rome neither before, nor during, 
nor after, Paul’s residence in the city. And this is the same 
thing as to say that he never was at Rome. 


V. 


The second essential element of the Roman tradition as to 
the Episcopate of Peter at Rome, is that fantastic struggle with 
the magician Simon which, according to the most widely ac- 
cepted version, must have been the determining motive of his 
arrival in the Queen-city and the occasion of his martyrdom. 
It is precisely this side of the tradition, so evidently fabulous, 
which will enable us to detect its first origin, and the very 
apocryphal source from which it proceeded. 
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Besides the Acta Petri et Pauli, of which we have spoken 
as telling the tale of this struggle in the latter half of the 
second century, we find that Justin Martyr in his Apology, 
about 150, speaks of a magician, Simon, who in the reign of 
Claudius obtained divine honours at Rome by his wonderful 
works. To him had been erected the statue with the inscrip- 
tion Simoni Deo Sancto, which we have corrected and ex- 
plained above. In this narrative there is no mention of 
Peter. But we possess two writings which go back in a 
common source to the same, or even a greater antiquity, and 
which narrate at length the prolonged duel of Peter and the 
magician. These are the Clementine Homilies and the Recog- 
nitions of Clement. 

The Homilies must have been written in the latter half of 
the second century by a Jewish Christian, an enemy of the 
doctrine of Paul. In truth, an attentive perusal of this book 
soon reveals to us that, under the form of the Magician, it is 
Paul himself who is combated and caricatured. Peter is here 
the real evangelizer of the heathen world; the name of Paul 
is not once mentioned. Paul is the “enemy,” the intruder, 
the usurper of the apostolic title, pluming himself upon his 
visions, faithless to the law, insulting the true apostles, and 
Peter above all. The Recognitions treat the same subject, but 
with less harshness and under a more catholic form: they 
appear to have been written a little later. But a comparison 
of the two writings permits us to discern the original form of 
the legend which both have joined to develop. 

We must seek its first source in the antipathy of the Ebion- 
ites, or obstinate Jewish Christians, against Paul, whom they 
accused of being a renegade, a Samaritan, a false doctor, the 
enemy of the apostles, who tried to seduce them by a bribe of 
money—an allusion to the collection which Paul made in the 
churches of Greece in aid of the Jewish Christians of Pales- 
tine. The object is to propagate the belief that the true 
founder of the great Church spread over all the pagan world 
was not the false doctor Paul, but the Jewish-Christian 
apostle Peter. 
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This indirect way of attacking Paul without naming him, 
leads to the supposition that the original narrative dates from 
a time when the authority of Paul was so far established as to 
make it impossible to attack him openly. On the other hand, 
the Acts of the Apostles, written about 120—125, also knew of 
a conflict of the apostles with the Samaritan Simon, but place 
the scene in Samaria, and before the conversion of Paul. It 
is, then, about this time that the legend of Simon the Magician 
must have had its commencement. Little by little, Simon is 
made to endorse all the Gnostic heresies. In the Homilies he 
teaches the Gnosis of Marcion. But always the analogy with 
Paul is preserved. 

This Ebionitish legend, the secret tendency of which, in 
all probability, very rapidly became cbscure, passed into the 
Church, and was catholicised, because, apart from its anti- 
Pauline venom, it was extremely flattering to the feelings of 
Christians engaged in their terrible struggle with the empire, 
and in particular to those of the Christians of Rome. Natu- 
rally, in becoming Catholic, it had to lose its heretical flavour, 
and to unite with itself elements drawn from Catholic tradition. 
In this way Paul returned to an honourable position in it—be- 
coming the friend and work-fellow of Peter, and assisting him 
in his combat with the sinister wizard. Only Peter, in the 
Catholic tradition as in the Ebionite romance, remains in 
possession of fhe foremost place. The legend of Peter, then, 
consecrated by Roman tradition, goes back in its roots to a 
story deliberately invented for the purpose of lowering the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Nevertheless, it may be asked how this romantic and mali- 
cious invention so easily succeeded in insinuating itself into 
the imagination of the majority of Christians, and to become 
an integral part of Catholic tradition, especially at Rome, 
where in the second century it was still so easy to contest it. 
Here we think that we ought to notice a lacwna in the exposi- 
tion of M. Zeller. There is much instruction to be drawn from 
that strange assertion of Dionysius of Corinth, in which he 
categorically affirms that Peter and Paul in conjunction founded 
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his church. What can such an affirmation mean, except that 
at an early period the habit began to prevail in the early 
Church of designating by the names of these two apostles the 
tendencies or the parties which attached themselves to their 
persons? Everybody now knows that primitive Christendom 
was divided into two parties, often very hostile—the anti- 
legalist party, or that of Paul; the Jewish Christian party, or 
that of Peter. We know, too, that at Corinth these two par- 
ties contended for pre-eminence under the very eyes of Paul 
(1 Cor. i. 12). It was the same at Rome; and proto-Catholi- 
cism was formed by the gradual approach of these parties, 
which deliberately, or impelled by force of circumstances, made 
mutual concessions. We may presume, nevertheless, that the 
more popular party of Peter acquired and preserved, especia!ly 
at Rome, a certain superiority. We see by the passage quoted 
from Dionysius of Corinth that there, where the two parties 
were mingled, nothing more was wanted to produce the asser- 
tion that Peter and Paul had together founded the Church. It 
is thus that, at Rome as at Corinth, the tradition must have 
grown up that the Roman Church was founded by the apostle 
Peter conjointly with the apostle Paul. 

Is not what we have said distinctly set forth in an old trea- 
tise, De Rebaptismate, commonly found annexed to the works 
of Cyprian, and which has preserved this fragment of a lost 
apocryphal writing, the Predicatio Pauli? “Post tanta tem- 
pora, Petrum et Paulum, post conlationem evangelii in Jeru- 
salem, et mutuam cognitionem et altercationem, et rerum 
agendarum dispositionem, postremo in Urbe, quasi tunc pri- 
mum, invicem sibi cognitos.” 

What we are able to infer from the impression made by the 
Church of Rome upon Hegesippus when he visited it, and upon 
Marcion, who went there to teach his ultra-Pauline ideas, con- 
firms the supposition of a preponderance of the Petrine ten- 
dency in that community, even though it may have been 
moderate enough to keep Paul and his work in honourable 
recollection. It is, then, easy to understand how in such an 
atmosphere a legend which explained and glorified a long 
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residence of Peter’s at Rome would be warmly welcomed. It 
was believed that there, as at Corinth, Peter and Paul had 
co-operated in the foundation of the Church: what more simple 
than to borrow from legend circumstances which filled up the 
void left by history ? 

In this way was formed the mythological nucleus destined 
to play so great a part in the religious and political history of 
coming ages. From that time forth it was strengthened by 
whatever importance was added to the Episcopal see of Rome, 
by the prestige of the Imperial City, its character as the Chris- 
tian capital of the West, the abasement of the Eastern Church, 
the disappearance of the Church of Africa. Its last develop- 
ment has been the solemn proclamation of the infallibility of 
the successors of Peter, which henceforward makes this absurd 
dogma an obligatory article of Catholic faith. It was reserved 
for the historical criticism of our days to reveal the feet of 
clay on which the Colossus rests, by brushing away the dust 
which more than eighteen centuries have heaped up around and 
above the pedestal. How much longer will it be ere this evi- 
dence becomes the common property of Christendom? None 
can say: but we may affirm with confidence that in the eyes 
of free science the case is already decided, without possibility 
of appeal. 

ALBERT REVILLE. 


VIII.—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
Il. Our Lorp’s INTERVIEW WITH THE WoMAN OF CANAAN. 


Matt. xv. 21—28: “Then Jesus went out thence, and passed through 
the region of Tyre and Sidon. And there came a woman of Canaan out 
of the same region, and cried unto him, saying, Have pity on me, O Lord, 
Son of David ; my daughter is grievously troubled with ademon. And 
he answered her not a word. And his disciples besought him, saying, 
Send her away, for she crieth after us. But he answered and said, I am 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Then came she 
and fell down before him, saying, Lord, help me. But he answered and 
said, It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs. And 
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she said, Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table. Then Jesus answered and said, O woman, great is 
thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter was 
healed from that very hour.” 


Tue dog was to the Jews, as it is to the Mahometans, the object 
of intense dislike and contempt. His habits (Prov. xxvi. 11) were 
disgusting, his disposition fiercesand dangerous (Ps. xxii. 16). The 
price of a dog was not to be brought into the house of the Lord 
(Deut. xxiii. 18). They were nightly disturbers of the peace (Ps. 
lix. 6). Dogs were gross feeders. Carrion was to be given to them 
(Exod. xxii. 31). They lapped the blood of those who had been 


slain, and eat their flesh (1 Kings xxii. 38 ; 2 Kings ix. 10, 36). If 


they licked the sores of Lazarus, it was to gratify a depraved taste, 
not as an act of humanity. To ask, “Is thy servant a dog?” (2 Kings 
viii. 13), was to ask, Do you consider me as one of the basest of men ? 
They were assailed with blows of staves (1 Sam. xvii. 43). The 
contempt in which they were held is expressed in Eccles, ix. 4, “A 
living dog is better than a dead lion.” 

The Greek language has three words for the dog, varying by slight 
shades of meaning: xiwy, as the name of the species; xvvidioyr, as a 
simple diminutive ; and xuvdpeor (Lat. catellus ), which is an affec- 
tionate diminutive such as we should apply to lapdogs, Italian grey- 
hounds or spaniels. Both in v. 26 and 27 the Greek text has cvvapioce. 
Yet the substitution of an epithet of affection for that which was offen- 
sive to the Jews hardly seems appropriate to the occasion and the 
relative position of the parties. It is evidently a quotation of a pro- 
verb ; and proverbs, or the maxims of those who desire to give their 
sentiments the weight of proverbs, are usually couched in brief and 
uncompromising terms, without softening and without limitation. 
Their object is to hit the nail on the head and drive it home, leaving 
exceptions to be devised by those who have to apply them practi- 
cally, for which object the granwm salis will not be wanting. Our 
Lord’s purpose was to discountenance the application of the Canaan- 
itish woman, and cause her to cease from following him and his 
disciples. We are not informed what caused him to withdraw for a 
season from Juda into the district of Tyre and Sidon, and desire 
to pass incognito through it. He had strongly denounced (Matt. xv. 
15—20) the vices of the Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem, and 
he might apprehend violence from them or their admirers if he re- 
mained longer within their reach. The ancient territory of Sidon 
and Tyre lay beyond their jurisdiction, was contiguous to the northern 
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part of Galilee, and its frontier could be readily crossed and re-crossed. 
To have excited attention, either by teaching or working miracles, 
would have defeated his object ; and the inhabitants, chiefly descend- 
ants of the original Canaanites,* were Gentiles, to whom he had 
no commission to offer the gospel. We have elsewhere traces of a 
certain impatience with which he bore an interruption of his great 
design. He had a work to perform, and “he was straitened till it 
was accomplished.” His ministry included probably little more than 
a year. One feels inclined, this feeling considered, to give to him 
the stern declaration, that “it was not right to take the children’s 
bread and throw it (Badziv) to the dogs.” Certainly «iow would 
have been more appropriate than xvyapiow, and so perhaps it was 
once read in the Greek. In the Vulgate the two verses read: “ Non 
est bonum sumere panem filiorum et mittere canibus. At illa dixit, 
Etiam Domine ; nam et cufelli edunt de micis que cadunt de mensa 
dominorum suorum.”+ This is not a recent innovation. In the Ante- 
hieronymian Latin version (Itala), the Codex Vercellensis has canes 
in both verses; the Codex Veronensis, canibus in v. 26, catelli in v. 27. 
So also the Codex Forojuliensis. The fourth MS. of Blanchini’s 
Evangeliarium Quadruplex is imperfect in this place. In the corre- 
sponding passage in Mark vii. 27, a less offensive turn is given to our 
Lord’s refusal : “Suffer the children first to be filled, for it is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and throw it roi¢ cvvapiog. In this 
ease I should be inclined to apply the maxim, “ Preferatur lectio 
durior,” in more than a critical sense.t The apparent harshness of 
xvow would naturally lead to the substitution of the milder phrase. 
We find in the second and third Gospels traces of a softened tone 
towards Gentiles, when compared with Matthew. 

It is difficult to conceive that in a Jewish household even the 
progeny of a race so odious as the dogs should be admitted during the 
meal of the children, to pick up their crambs. The Gospel of Mark 





* Canaanite was the original, archaic name ; Syro-Phoenician the modern one. 

+ The Roman Catholic versions of Douay and Rheims of course follow the Vulgate, 
and render v. 26, “It is not good to take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs ;” 
and v. 27, “The whelps under the table eat the crumbs that fall from the table of 
their masters.” 

t In John ii. 4, our Lord’s reply to his mother, ri éuoi cai coi yivar, might be 
more correctly translated, “What hast thou ‘to do with me?” than ‘‘ What have I 
to do with thee?’ Compare Mark v. 7, where the same phrase used by the de- 
moniac evidently means, “ What claim hast thou to interfere with us? Art thou 
come to destroy us?” Matt. viii. 29, “to torment us before the time.” 
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solves this difficulty by telling us (vii. 26) that the petitioner, though 
a Syro-Pheenician by birth (rg yéver), was really a Greek (yuvf"EAAn- 
vic). The contrast between the feelings and habits of the Western 
nations, Greeks and Romans, and those of the Orientals, Jews and 
Arabians, is very marked. Instead of being an outlaw, the dog was 
the friend and companion of the Greeks and Romans: “ Ex animali- 
bus que nobiscum degunt, fidelissimum ante omnia canis atque 
equus.” (Plin. N. H. viii. vi.) The Greek literature, even of the 
heroic times, shews the prevalence of this friendly relation between 
the two races. The devoted fidelity of the dog of Ulysses has been 
celebrated both by poetry and art. Telemachus walks to the council 
of Ithaca with two dogs* attending his steps.t It is fortunate that 
Mark has preserved for us the mention of the Greek extraction of 
the Syro-Phenician woman, whom Matthew calls a Canaanite. 
Without adverting to the difference in feeling which I have pointed 
out, and some circumstances bearing upon it which have recently 
attracted the attention of archzeologists, this passage cannot be per- 
fectly understood. 

It had long been remarked that in Roman funeral monuments 
articles of food were found, on which the souls of the defunct were 
supposed to feed.{ They were of a very simple kind, the name 
siliurnium which was given to them being, according to Festus 
(s. voc.) the archaic equivalent of jentaculum, the slight forenoon 
meal of the Romans. Further research shewed this explanation to 
be untenable. The articles of food were found to be represented on 
the funeral monuments, the figures having all the characteristics of 
life ; the viands were increased and diversified, and figures appeared 
which could have no place in connection with a funeral. The con- 
clusion ultimately arrived at was, that we have here a representation 





* Od. B. ii. 11, Ovd« ofog’ dpa rpye Siw Kivec dpyoi txovro. So Evander goes 


to visit Eineas : 
Nec non et gemini custodes limine ab alto 


Procedunt, gressumque canes comitantur.— Zn. viii. 461. 


+ I am inclined to attribute this marked difference of Western and Orientaj 
feeling respecting the dog to the circumstance that hunting was not a pursuit prac- 
tised by the Palestinians and Arabians, whereas among the Greeks it was held in 
high honour from the earliest times. (See Fueithius Antiq. Hom. iv. 2.) The part- 
nership which it establishes between man and dog lays the foundation of friendship, 
and training gives the ascendancy to intelligence over brutal instinct. The Greeks 
(Xen. Econ. xiii. 8) trained smaller dogs to perform tricks. 

t See Kirchmann de Funeribus Romanorum, iv. 5. 
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of a family meal, chosen as a simple memorial of the companionship 
once enjoyed, but now broken up by death. Such monuments are 
rare in Britain, ours being almost exclusively military, and they are 
in general simple both in the apparatus of the meal and the number 
of the persons. Such is the character of the monument of Alia 
fEliena in the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. The 
husband and wife are represented sitting together in a kind of 
alcove. He holds a scroll in his hand, which from a comparison 
with other monuments* is supposed to denote a civil occupation. 
She has a cup in her hand, and a loaf of bread is before her on a 
tripod table. A girl of about six or seven years old stands at her 
feet, and on the floor is a small hooped wine-cask. The monuments 
accord with the language of Matthew. The master and mistress 
(xvpior) sit or recline at the table (rj rparé{y). The children (ra 
réxva) sit or stand beside them to receive their bread (rdv dproyv). 
The cvvdpa on the floor are ready to eat the crumbs.t As far as I 
know, the eminent French archzologist Letronnef first formally 
proposed the true solution. The monument on which his paper is 
founded is that of a Greek wrestler.or pugilist of the name of Dan- 
naus, who had been victorious in nineteen contests. He and his wife 
are reclining on a couch, with a table and viands before them; a 
youth is seated in a chair near the head of the couch, and on the 
floor is a dog of small size («vvapiov), who lifts his animated eye and 
stretches out his paw towards the table, in evident expectation of 
a share in the meal. On other monuments the resemblance is still 
more close to the description given by the Syro-Pheenician woman.§ 
The cvvaga are diminutive in size as well as breed, and therefore well 
fitted to be the playmates of the children. They were not the chil- 
dren’s only pets; the little partridges and the gosling, running on the 
floor in one monument, are not intruders from the aviary or the poul- 
try-yard ; they are there by prescriptive right, to be present at meal- 





* See Gruter, Inscriptiones, p. decexxii. 

+ Letronne enumerates as many as thirty monuments of this class, one of which 
is in the Museum at Oxford. See Chandler, Mon. Oxon., No. 143. 

t Revue Archéologique, and Replies to Objections, Vol. III. pp. 1—11. 

§ In Gruter, Inscriptiones, p. decexliii, there is a representation of a monument 
with a Greek inscription, with something more sumptuous than an ordinary meal. 
Here, too, the children and the cvvdpra are present. See also p. deccliv, where, 
however, only the dog is introduced. Other references are Montfaulcon, Antiquity 
Explained, I. 71, V. 57, 67; Suppl. p. 499. 
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time and share in its superfluities. A serpent appears among the 
guests in one monument—no representative of mystic rites or doc- 
trines, but simply the harmless pet snake of the children. The 
explanation of Letronne has been adopted and confirmed by Perva- 
noglu, Docent in the University of Athens, in two Dissertations.* 
To him we owe the explanation of the head of a horse which appears 
through an open window, as if forming by his position a part of the 
family group to which he could not be admitted in person.t The 
friendship which Pliny says exists between man and the horse is 
never stronger than between the boy and his pony. The Greek youths 
must have been practised riders, or they could not have had the firm 
and graceful seat which they exhibit on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
and it is on Greek monuments that the horse appears. The Roman 
youths, on the contrary, are reproached by Horace (Carm. iii. 24) 
with not being hardy riders. When first the presence of the horse 
was noticed, the idea of a funeral feast prevailed, and the horse was 
supposed to refer to the journey to be performed to the other world, 
and an analogy was sought in the spectre knight of Biirger’s ballad, 
Lenore. But Pervanoglu has shewn that this myth belongs to the 
Sclavonic nations, not to the Greeks and Romans. His and Le- 
tronne’s explanation of a family meal is, I believe, generally adopted 
by continental archeologists, but, as far as I have observed, has not 
been noticed by English writers, nor applied by Biblical critics to 
the narrative of the woman of Canaan (Mark’s yvv? ‘EAAnvic) and 
her intercession for her daughter. It was evidently unknown to Dr. 
Farrar when he introduced the incident into his Life of Christ. It 
seems to me, however, to add fresh interest to the Gospel narrative, 
and to afford a strong presumption of its truth. Matthew and Mark 
exhibit “substantial agreement with circumstantial variety.” Mark 
drops a hint which enables us to understand the narrative of Mat- 
thew. They thus confirm each other, yet it is impossible to suspect 
any concert between them. 


K. 





* Das Familien-Mahl auf Altgriechischen Grabsteinern, Leipzig, 1872. 

+ See Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 438, in a woodcut in 
which both the horse and the serpent are introduced. The scene is there explained 
as the wepielxvov, or Greek funeral meal. 
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II. Tue Cuvurcn or WiirTremBerc. 
(Communicated by the Hibbert Trustees. ) 


GENTLEMEN,—Having, during my residence in Wiirttemberg, had 
frequent opportunities of gaining information as to the ecclesiastical 
condition of this little German state, it has occurred to me that the 
following sketch may be of interest to you. 

The Protestant Church of Wiirttemberg is a State Church. 
Although evangelical, it stands in no very close relationship with 
the other evangelical churches of Germany. This is accounted for 
by the fact that in the times of the Reformation the Duchy of Wiirt- 
temburg was by no means on good terms with its neighbours, a 
circumstance which has left unmistakable traces in the constitution 
of the Church. The introduction of the Reformation was effected 

_by the Duke rather than by the people, and we accordingly find that 

the various changes which then took place all tend to lessen the 
influence of the clergy, and to increase the power and authority of 
the State government. The influence also which Zwingli exercised 
over the Reformation in Wiirttemberg, which was by no means un- 
important, must be ascribed to Duke Ulrich, who was a personal 
friend of the great Swiss Reformer, rather than to the geographical 
position of the country. Although Brenz, the most active preacher 
of the Reformation in Wiirttemberg, was one of Luther’s most trusty 
and important adherents, and although the Lutheran doctrines suited 
the genius of the people better than those of Zwingli (as even now 
mysticism is still strongly represented), yet in the external forms of 
worship, in the various rites and ceremonies of the Church, a nearer 
approach is made to the simple cultus of the Swiss Church than to 
the more ornate and elaborate ritual found in the properly Lutheran 
parts of Germany. 

In accordance with the origin of the Reformation in Wiirttemberg 
from above rather than from below, both churches and schools have 
since that time been looked upon simply as branches of the civil 
administration. The clergy themselves are merely State officials, 
and have no other locus standi. In many cases they are, in virtue 
of their office, united with other civil magistrates on boards for the 
discharge of purely civil duties. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
there is here, so far as I can learn, absolutely nothing corresponding 
to our own High-church party at home. 

The position of the clergy themselves in regard to doctrine seems 
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to be much the same as in the Church of England. Practically they 
enjoy great freedom, although theoretically they are bound to teach 
and preach in accordance with the Augsburg Confession. The decla- 
ration which they must make on entering office runs as follows : 
“They bind themselves in their preaching and their religious teach- 
ing to follow the Holy Scriptures, and not to allow themselves to 
deviate from evangelical doctrine as contained especially in the Augs- 
burg Confession.” 

The right of nomination is vested in the King, subject to certain 
conditions. He must select one of three candidates chosen and 
recommended by the consistorium, and the congregation has the 
right of rejecting any one of whom they may disapprove. Generally 
speaking, the choice of candidates is determined by seniority. 

The incomes of the clergy are small, but we must remember that 
the value of money is considerably higher in Wiirttemberg than in 
England. The income attached to curacies and poorer parishes varies , 
from £110 to £120, together with free house ; the average minister 
receives from £150 to £180; whilst the deaneries and best country 
places are worth from £250 to £300 a-year. 

The very close connection which has prevailed between Church 
and State has, on the one hand, been productive of much good by 
enabling the State to require from all who desire to become ministers 
of religion, proofs of a thorough and scientific education ; so that the 
clergy have maintained a high position with respect to learning and 
intellectual attainments. On the other hand, it has also caused some 
harm by exposing them to great temptations in times when all free 
and liberal thought was opposed by the absolute power of the State 
in combination with violent reaction amongst the people. It would 
seem that many then yielded to the temptation, and the worldly 
spirit displayed amongst the clergy greatly tended to diminish their 
influence with the laity. 

Now, however, the first step has been taken towards loosening 
the bonds which have united the Church and the State of Wiirttem- 
berg so firmly together. At all events, the introduction of civil 
marriages and of Synodal regulations seems to tend in that direction. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that the hitherto existing relations 
have been decidedly popular, nor is change even now desired by 
any considerable party. 

I may now briefly consider the state of theological thought here ; 
and in doing so it may be well to deal with the subject somewhat 
historically. “ Pietismus,” i.e. extreme evangelical views, which 
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first gained ground in Germany through the influence of Spener and 
Franké, was already on the wane in the rest of Germany, when it was 
taken up by Wiirttemberg theologians (Bengel, for example, and 
Oetinger), and by them extended and fashioned so as to admit a cer- 
tain admixture of eschatological and mystical elements. These views 
in Wiirttemberg took a very firm hold both of clergy and laity, and in 
accordance with them there arose in the Church a well-defined, well- 
organized ecclesiola in ecclesid. In connection with this movement, 
the distinction between clergyman and layman falls into the back- 
ground, whilst that between “child of God” and “child of wrath” 
assumes a very prominent position. The whole section of the 
Church in which this tendency prevails is ruled with absolute 
authority and Papal infallibility by the more distinguished members 
belonging to it, whether lay or clerical. Twice has it succeeded in 
completely overthrowing the more liberal party opposed to it in the 
Church. It first effected this in the time of the old Rationalism 
and the so-called Tiibingen school. From about 1790 to 1820, the 
prevailing spirit, both in the government of the Church from above 
and amongst the clergy themselves, had been liberal in the extreme; 
but this was entirely extinguished by the efforts of the Evangelical 
party. More recently, again, the philosophy of Hegel and the criti- 
cism of Strauss, both of which had almost without exception been 
embraced by the more talented of the younger clergy, had to yield 
to the storm which was raised against them. Strauss, as is well 
known, had to resign his position, and his adherents amongst the 
clergy were obliged either to give up their position, or at least to 
maintain silence as to their opinions. Baur alone stood too high 
even for the blind zeal of a religious party to venture to attack him. 
But this triumph of Evangelical principles made it long impossible 
even to attempt to liberalize the Church of Wiirttemberg from 
within. 

But now, again, the counter reaction seems to have set in. Mode- 
rate liberals are admitted to the higher posts of the Church, and 
amongst the younger clergy the principles maintained by the Pro- 
testanten-Verein are steadily gaining ground. A theological society 
has been founded by those ministers who are in sympathy with the 
liberal movement, which already numbers more than thirty clerical 
members. ‘This society has as yet pursued scientific ends alone, 
meeting to read papers on theological subjects, &c.; but doubtless 
will, if opportunity occurs,.also take a more directly active and 
practical direction. 
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The University of Tiibingen is undoubtedly the centre of the 
intellectual life of Wiirttemberg, and indeed takes a high rank 
amongst the German Universities at present. Last session, there 
stood on its lists more than a thousand students, so that in numbers 
it only stands behind Leipzic and Berlin. If we hastily glance at 
the staff of professors there in the Theological Faculty, as an index 
to the state of religious thought in the country, we find that Pro- 
fessor Beck alone remains as the representative of extreme evangeli- 
cal views. His ideas, I hear, appear original and new to foreigners 
alone, being “only too well known” to the natives of Wiirttemberg. 
The other theological professors are more or less liberal, though 
none takes up a very decided position. 

Amongst the people in the country, evangelical views are still 
predominant, but in the towns a general desire is manifested to see 
liberal men occupying the pulpits. Stuttgart, however, is an excep- 
tion, being the stronghold of “ Pietismus.” The interest shewn by 
the people in religious services is far greater than seems to be the 
case in Northern Germany. But the attendances are more satisfac- 
tory in the country than in the towns. In the latter, indeed, the 
small number of men present at divine worship at once strikes an 
English eye. I hear that many only make their appearance two or 
three times a year, in deference to their wives’ wishes. Above all, 
the cultivated class generally, and in manufacturing towns the 
working classes, are to a considerable extent estranged from the 
Church. 

In the press, the Evangelical party is represented by numerous 
cheap and widely circulating weekly papers. In this respect the 
Liberals have had great difficulty in competing with it, but their 
representative organs are now by degrees making their way amongst 
the people. The political daily papers are very shy in handling 
questions which involve Church difficulties ; but when they do so, 
their tone is thoroughly liberal. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that the ideas on which 
“Pietismus” takes its stand have, in the lapse of time, lost the appro- 
priateness to the spirit of the people which formed its justification 
and gave it its strength. The whole party has now become the 
representative of mere conservatism and spiritual inactivity, and 
reckons but few gifted men amongst its members. In particular, 
the rising generation seems to be departing further and further from 
its old traditions. The exhaustion of which this is partly the cause 
and partly the effect, has caused some of the people to betake them- 
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selves to the Methodists, who form here a growing sect, remarkable 
because they do not desire to form a party within the Church, but 
to separate from it altogether. 

In conclusion, I may add, as a point not altogether without inte- 
rest to Englishmen, that the relations which subsist between the 
Catholics and Protestants are, generally speaking, very quiet and 
peaceful. About a third of the population of the country is Catho- 
lic, so that this fact cannot be ascribed to any want of influence or 
importance in their case. Thirty years or so ago, Catholic priest 
and Protestant minister seem to have lived most amicably together, 
helping one another in all ways, and even extending their mutual 
tolerance so far as to exchange pulpits. The increasing fanaticism 
of the Catholics has, however, put an end to this happy state of 
things, and Catholic priests are now forbidden by their superiors to 
join in any social union with Protestant ministers. Of course, the 
course of political events from 1866—1870, and the various laws 
directed against the Catholics, have sharpened the contrast already 
existing between the two Churches. But the Bishop of Rottenberg 
and the majority of his clergy are far from displaying or feeling the 
fanatical zeal which has been manifested in Prussia, nor have occa- 
sions been wanting on which both faiths have harmoniously worked 
together, even within the last few years, for common Christian 


ends. 
P. VANCESMITH. 


III].—Tue Historrcat SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SACRIFIOn OF ISAAC. 


In Mr. Sayce’s Elementary Assyrian Grammar (p. 121), and again 
by the same Assyriologist in the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, is given a translation of an Accado-Assyrian 
text which seems to me to throw some light on the tradition of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The text runs thus: 

cLerr may he extirpate, and 
the offspring who raises the head among mankind, 
the offspring for his life he gave ; 
the head of the offspring for the head of the man he gave ; 
the brow of the offspring for the brow of the man he gave ; 
the breast of the offspring for the breast of the man he gave.” 


As this tablet dates from Accadian, that is pre-Semite times, it is 
evidence that the practice of vicarious human sacrifice was current 
in Chaldea at the time of the early Semite immigration. 

L2 
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My suggestion is, that the Abrahamic clan, along with the other 
Semites, adopted this practice during their stay in Chaldea ; and 
that the tradition of the substitution of the ram for Isaac is a remi- 
niscence of the fact that the substitution of vicarious animal sacrifice 
for vicarious human sacrifice was one distinguishing feature of the 
Abrahamic progress in religion. 

In support of this view it may be urged that human sacrifice was 
in all probability once practised by the Jews. Sir John Lubbock, 
at least, believes that they once practised it,* and he adduces in 
proof the passage, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, “None devoted, which shall 
be devoted of men, shall be redeemed ; but shall surely be put to 
death,” which, taken in connection with such passages as Exod. xiii. 
12, 13, xxii. 29, 30, seems to leave little doubt on the matter. 

This fact, that they practised some sort of human sacrifice, com- 
bined with the other, that they were not averse to borrowing the 
practices of other nations,t. renders it not improbable that they 
borrowed both the practice of human sacrifice and the accompanying 
doctrine from the Accadians. 

This view gives also a continuity to the special Jewish doctrine of 
vicarious suffering. 

The doctrine expressed in our tablet is one of very low religious 
standard, just such a materialistic idea as might arise among people 
who, like some modern South Africans, believed that their deities 
really ate the offerings. The substitution of animals for man is not 
a very startling advance, especially if accompanied, as we have every 
reason to suppose it was, by a general rise in religious thought. 

And if Moses had before him this Abrahamic advance, it becomes 
not only explicable, but natural, that, dealing with the nation at a 
more advanced period, he should have kept upon the old lines, pre- 
serving the vicarious idea, but spiritualizing it, thus paving the way 
for the later supercession of the vicarious idea by the spiritual. 

Joun Fenton. 





* Origin of Civilization, &c., 3rd ed., 359. 

+ M. Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens, 41; and Messrs. Sayce and Fox 
Talbot, Records of the Past, I. 131, III. 131, all remark the influence which Chal- 
dean ideas had upon the Jews. 
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IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Some German Books. 


George Smith’s Chalddische Genesis: autorisirte Uebersetzung von 
Hermann Delitzsch. Nebst Erlduterungen und fortgesetzten Fors- 
chungen von Dr. Friedrich Delitzch. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 
1876. 


A melancholy interest attaches to the present volume. It appears 
that when Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch was last in London, he obtained 
for his brother Hermann permission to translate George Smith’s 
Chaldean Genesis, then in course of preparation; and the book 
before us is the result. As the work in its English form may be 
presumed to be familiar to our readers, there are only two points 
which here demand special notice ; the German rendering of Her- 
mann Delitzsch, and the Supplement of his brother Friedrich, the 
well-known author of the “ Assyrische Studien” and “ Assyrische 


_ Lesestiicke.” 


With reference to the first, we must warn our German readers, if 
any such there be, not to be misled by the imposing words “Auto- 
risirte Uebersetzung” on the title-page. Indeed, we are admonished 
by the preface to the German edition, from the pen of Dr. Fried- 
rich Delitzsch, to expect considerably more, if not considerably less, 
than a merely faithful version of the English original. We are told 
to be prepared for extensive re-arrangement both of plates and para- 
graphs, as well as for a re-translation of the fragments of Berosus, 
&c., direct from the best critical editions of the Greek ; instead of 
from Cory’s English version ; for the tacit rectification of numerous 
obvious oversights, and various additions taken in part from Smith’s 
own Discoveries. No doubt the majority of these alterations en- 
hance the value of the book, and would have been gratefully endorsed 
by the lamented author. But after reading Dr. Delitzsch’s empha- 
tic disclaimer of any share in the honour of authorship, and any 
responsibility whatsoever for the views maintained, vid. p. vii— 
“Diese Ehre verbleibt George Smith allein. Er allein hat auch 
alle etwa anfechtbaren Ansichten und Behauptungen zu verhuten”— 
we confess to some astonishment at observing the adroitness with 
which Dr. Delitzsch, or his brother (for the preface seems to indi- 
cate a divided responsibility), has converted George Smith from an 
impartial spectator of certain critical controversies with regard to 
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the Pentateuch, into a determined advocate of the joint Elohistic 
and Jehovistic authorship of this portion of the Bible. This, for 
instance, is the wary manner in which George Smith expressed 
himself upon this crucial question : “ Biblical criticism is a subject 
on which I am not competent to pronounce an independent opinion, 
and the views of Biblical scholars on the matter are so widely at 
variance, and some of them so unmistakably coloured by prejudice, 
that I feel I could not take up any of the prevailing views without 
being a party to the controversy. There is only one point which I 
think should not be avoided in the matter. It is the view of a large 
section of scholars that the Book of Genesis contains, in some form, 
matter taken from two principal independent sources; one is termed 
the Jehovistic narrative, the other the Elohistic. The authorship 
and dates of the original documents, and the manner, date, and 
extent of their combination, are points which I shall not require to 
notice, and I must confess I do not think we are at present in a 
position to form a judgment upon them.” And this is the German 
rendering, if rendering it can be called: “ Biblische Kritik ist aber 
ein Gebiet auf welchem ich nicht heimisch genug bin, and die 
Resultate der Analyse dieses oder jenes Kritikers mir anzueignen 
bin ich auch ausser Stande: die Vertheilung des biblischen Fluth- 
berichts an vorausgesetzte verschiedene Quellenschriften, und die 
Ansichten iiber die Entstehungszeit dieser, ist [sic !] so buntscheckig 
und theilweise so wenig unbefangen, dass ich mich lieber diesem 
Streit der Meinungen fernhalte. Zines aber wird festgehalten werden 
muissen dass der biblische Fluthbericht, wie gegenwiirtig die ansehn- 
lichsten Forscher tibereinstimmend annehmen, mosaikartig aus zwei 
selbstindigen Werken, einem sog. elohistischen wnd jehovistischen, 
von einem Redactor zasammengearbeitet ist.”* To say nothing of 
the complete inversion of the order of thought, the utter confusion 
of sense, and the strange chaos of logic and grammar, these words, 
so far as there is any meaning or coherence in them, most expressly 
commit George Smith to an opinion in regard to which he as evi- 
dently desired to be considered perfectly neutral. The same tactics 
are unblushingly repeated a few pages further on, p. 236, where in 
place of Smith’s cautious observation, “Here it may be remarked 
that those scholars who believe in two distinct statements being 
included in Genesis, hold that in the Jehovistic narrative the state- 
ment is that the flood lasted forty days, which is certainly nearer 





* The italics are ours. 
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the time specified in the cuneiform text,”—we read in the German: 
“So wenigstens rechnet der elohistische Erzihler. Nach den 
jehovistischen Bestandtheilen freilich, wenn man diese als Excerpte 
eines selbstindigen Berichtes ausscheidet, wahrte die Fluth nur 40 
Tage, was der in dem Keilschrifttexte angegebenen Dauer niher 
kommt.” It may be satisfactory to know that the composite author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is no longer an open question among Biblical 
scholars in Germany; but that might, if necessary, have been stated 
in a note; and at least the fact of George Smith’s total suspension 
of judgment should not have been so completely concealed from 
German readers, a concealment which in a professedly “ authorized 
translation” scarcely accords with our conceptions of literary con- 
scientiousness, and certainly is not covered by the words of the 
prefatory notice. For the rest it may be remarked, though this is 
the very reverse of an exculpation, that wherever the translator 
intends to be accurate, he appears fully competent to his task. 

Dr. Delitzsch’s supplement opens with a very interesting account 
of cuneiform deciphering, which is very full and intelligible with 
regard to the Persian text of the inscriptions at Persepolis and 
Behistun, but is little more than a very meagre summary of the 
progress from the forty characters of the Persian alphabet to the 
reading of the complex syllabic and ideographic system of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform. In fact, beyond the bare 
statement that the Persian was the key to the latter, and that many 
of the inscriptions were trilingual, the reader is left pretty much to 
his own imagination. The discoveries of remains, as such, apart 
from their interpretation, by Sir H. Rawlinson, Botta, Layard and 
others, are given, however, with a disproportionate fulness of detail. 
The remainder of the supplement consists for the most part of 
original and interesting matter, of which, perhaps, the ‘most impor- 
tant points are the identification of the Hebrew ‘ashte and the 
Assyrian istén with the Accadian as-tén = ein-zahl, “ number one ;” 
translations of Hymns to the gods Sin and Samas ; the identifica- 
tion of Sumer and Shinar, and a critique of several of George 
Smith’s translations of particular words, especially of the word 
which Smith renders “language,” in lines 6 and 8 of the fragment 
supposed by him to refer to the Tower of Babel; and tazimtu, 
rendered by him “strong building,” in lines 9 and 10 of the same, 
Delitzch, however, still holds to the connection with Genesis, and 
suggests that tazimtu may be cognate with the Arabic ‘azama, and 
the Hebrew zamam, Gen. xi. 6, in the sense of “plan” or “design.” 
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System der praktischen Theologie. Paragraphen fiir academische 
Vorlesungen von Dr. Carl Adolf Gerhard von Zezschwitz. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1876. In Zwei Abtheilungen. 


The author of these volumes is Ordinary Professor and University 
Preacher at Erlangen. The rest may be more easily imagined than 
described. The introduction defines Practical Theology in opposi- 
tion to the popular conception of a loose and unscientific treatment 
of theology generally on the one hand, as well as to the view which 
regards it as a mere technical application of theology, or an official 
directory for the practical Churchman on the other, as the theory of 
the progressive self-realization of the Church in the world; of which 
the final goal is the establishment of the kingdom of God, in which 
the Church itself is ultimately to merge. The historical develop- 
ment of this idea, with all its alleged aberrations from apostolical 
times, is passed under review from the standpoint of Lutheran 
orthodoxy. Romanism and Calvinism are criticised with consider- 
able skill as the necessary results of the failure to recognize the pre- 
sumed essential difference between the symbolism of the Jewish 
theocracy and the sacramental reality of Christian institutions ; but 
the tendency of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches alike to lapse 
into rationalism is passed over in silence, as though nothing of that 
sort had ever been heard at Erlangen. The interaction of Chris- 
tianity and the general culture of the East and West, Roman, 
Gothic and Byzantine architecture, are instructively discussed ; and 
the second volume passes on to the more technical and subordinate 
details of missions, catechumens, confirmation, liturgies, the reading 
of the Scripture, and the administration of the sacraments. To 
judge from the author’s total omission of any of the stirring ques- 
tions of the day, the treatment of infidels and sceptics has nothing 
in the world to do with the province of practical theology as the 
“self-realization of the Church in the world.” 

E. M. G. 


Des Symbol des Kreuzes bei allen Nationen und die Entstehung des 
Kreuz-Symbols der Christlichen Kirche von Ernst von Bunsen. 
Berlin. 1876. 


It is the design of Herr von Bunsen’s monograph to shew that 
the Christian Cross is the symbol of Divine illumination and not of 
sacrifice, of life and not of death. With the author’s design we 
sympathize to a considerable extent ; and there is much that is inte- 
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resting and valuable in his work. But as an account of the origin 
of the Christian Cross and a description of this symbol amongst other 
nations, it seems to us that the book is a complete failure. A fun- 
damental fault, not at all uncommon in writers upon symbolism, 
takes from its facts their value and from its arguments their force. 
Herr von Bunsen sees crosses where no one else can see them, and 
he makes them symbols of light and life when every one else must 
discern quite another significance in them. Not Philo or John 
Bunyan could surpass him in this respect. For instance, the brazen 
serpent set up by Moses in the wilderness was the symbol of fire 
and of God’s presence. The cross on which Christ was lifted up 
has the same symbolical meaning. The golden candlesticks of the 
Tabernacle were tree-shaped, therefore symbols of the tree of life, 
that is of Christ. Christ was crucified, and thus the central lamp 
and the cross are connected, and both symbols of light. In other 
mythologies, the cross is represented; e.g. Thor's hammer, the 
headless cross of the Druids, &c. It is true the word cross does 


- not occur in the Old Testament. But neither does the word con- 


science. Hence, argues our author, it is clear that both words were 
names of mysteries, which were only to be used by the initiated. 
Rash assertions as well as rash arguments characterize the book 
throughout. For instance, without any hesitancy it is said, Moses 
made the Aryan fire-symbolism current amongst the Hebrews. Or 
what can be said to such comparative philology as the following ? 
The Hebrew word for Noah’s ark is tebah, and means a chest. The 
Latin word arca, also = chest, may be derived from the Sanscrit 
arkéh = sun. Hence arcanum, the hidden mystery of the symbol- 
ism of the sun.—Without doubt, Herr von Bunsen is a man of con- 
siderable learning, and this his last book bears everywhere trace of 
wide research and of great powers of combination. But in the region 
of symbolism every fact and every interpretation must be produced 


. and substantiated with an uncommon degree of caution and critical 


severity, and this he has unfortunately forgotten. 


Die Ehe, ihr Ursprung, thr Wesen und ihre Weithe, nach Gottes Wort 
und That dargestellt von Prof. Dr. Watterich, Pfarrer der alt. 
katholischen Gemeinde zu Basel. Zweite unverdnderte Auflage. 
Nordlingen. 1876. 

Old Catholic priests who have just escaped from the bondage of 
celibacy find it necessary. to vindicate their right to their new 
liberty. As far as the book before us does this, it has our praise. 
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May it run through many more editions! But we do not commend 
it to our Protestant readers. For the book has another side. It is 
much too profound in its investigations into the nature and mysteries 
of its subject. Church Fathers and Catholic moralists may have 
been called to look more deeply into such matters, and the Old 
Catholics may have inherited their unpleasant task. Happily we 
Protestants occupy a freer position, and can refuse to meddle with 
matters that are too deep for us—it may be, too distasteful. 
J. F.8. 





2. Dr. Parker’s PriestHoop oF CarIst. 


The Priesthood of Christ: a Re-statement of Vital Truth. By 
Joseph Parker, D.D. 8vo. London: Dickinson. 


We are sorry that we cannot give any commendation to this book, 
It is altogether beneath the subject it professes to discuss. It throws 
no light whatever upon any one topic. It manifests the most tho- 
rough ignorance of the real difliculties of the questions with which 
it concerns itself. It is lamentably deficient in sound biblical cri- 
ticism. Its philosophy is unworthy of serious consideration. We 
can imagine no reason why it was written beyond a desire to catch 
some part of the interest which the publication of Mr. Dale’s work 
on the Atonement has excited. Mr. Dale’s influence can indeed be 
traced throughout it, but the difference between the two men is very 
conspicuous. Dr. Parker rides an exceedingly high horse. What 
he calls the “Synoptical Contents” of his volume would by its 
formal arrangement lead us to expect great things ; and the manner 
in which seemingly important points are introduced and dismissed is 
emphatic in the extreme. But nothing comes of the method or the 
force. There is a prevalent air of importance to which no reality 
answers. Each position in its turn is talked about, without being 
fairly examined or met. There is a great cry, but no wool. The 
champion steps forth, of giant proportions, clothed in formidable 
armour, and with a spear like a weaver’s beam, but his attack is a 
mere roar of defiance. We are amazed that a man of Dr. Parker’s 
pretentiousness should have become the popular representative of 
Evangelical Dissent which we are told he is. 

We will give a few specimens of the bold and reckless sentiments 
which the book contains. 


“ Put your hand upon one verse in the whole Bible that gives man the 
credit of having saved himself.”—P. 5. 
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“ Nowhere does Jesus Christ put himself on a level with other men. 
Nowhere does he say, ‘I am as weak and as ignorant as you are; we must 
therefore help one another.’ Nowhere does he say that his miracles were 
like other miracles not wrought by himself.”—P. 8. 

“T ask therefore sternly where you got the word ‘repent’ which you 
use with such easy familiarity? You say that you found it in the Bible. 
Where? Adam did not repent; nor did Cain. Who then did? You 
will be startled when you hear that it was God who repented. You may 
be still more startled when you hear that it never occurred to man to 
repent.”—P. 19. 

“Tf God had said, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof I will surely pity 
thee,’ the word ‘pity’ would have had no meaning to Adam. It would 
have been a mystery: it might have been hell itself! Pity was un- 
known.”—P. 29. 

“The only person who could have had absolutely no doubt as to his 
heavenly origin was his mother: she alone, of all humanity, knew this as 
an indisputable and awful fact: it will be most interesting, therefore, to 
get some hint of her estimate of Jesus Christ : if she would speak but 
one word it might help us like a revelation. Happily she did speak that 
word, and she spoke it so incidentally as to add much to its pertinence 
and value in this discussion. At the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, 
she and her son had a brief conversation upon a point which she herself 
had raised, and in the result she said to the servants, ‘Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it.” —P. 53. 

“We hold, as Christian teachers, that forgiveness is an idea which never 
occurred to the uninspired mind: that it is a revelation: and that to the 
man who exercises it it may be said, Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unto thee, but the Father who is in heaven.”—P. 213. 


Extracts of a similar character might be indefinitely multiplied. 
The only use of this book which we know of is, that it will serve 
as a fresh illustration of the shifting nature of the doctrine of the 
Atonement as held by the professedly orthodox of the day. Mr. 
Dale threw a haze round that doctrine. The haze has been consi- 
derably thickened by Dr. Parker. x 


3. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Conway”* identifies Christianity with the most irrational and 
corrupted form of orthodoxy (p. 47), yet describes Unitarianism as 
its “ After-glow” (p. 111), destined to share its inevitable doom. He 
thinks that the “morrow” to Christianity will not take away our 





* Christianity. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. London: Triibner and Co, 1876. 
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Bible (p. 136), which readers of his Anthology will readily believe ; 
nor will it take away Christ (pp. 136, 137), to which dictum all who 
have living sympathy with his spirit will also agree. He holds that 
we can “ get but little that is descriptive of the real Christ from such 
a work as that called the Gospel of John” (p. 6); yet when oppor- 
tunity offers to have a fling at Christ, or at the “ After-glow” or 
“Socinian” (p. 92), he quotes the fourth Gospel as if it were authen- 
tic (p. 111). He believes it to be his duty to estimate Christ at his 
highest, and not at his lowest (p. 27) ; yet quotes against him certain 
sayings belonging to his early career (p. 119), and adds an utterly 
untrue version of what the After-glow says thereon. We protest 
against his hideous version of Christ’s words (p. 45): “But when 
he sees and tastes the red wine, that too suggests death: he recoils, 
and cries, ‘It is my blood! Drink it yourselves ; I'll never taste it 
again” We more than doubt the possibility of such a case as that 
supposed on p. 117. Mr. Conway shews in his little book so much 
undoubted intellectual force, that we regret he shews so little of the 
spirit of Christ or even of the “ After-glow” ! 

A reverse comment is suggested by the next book upon our 
list. “The Supremacy of Man”* is an attempt to re-state ortho- 
dox dogmas in philosophical forms, somewhat after the Sweden- 
borgian fashion. There are three “ Distinctions” in the Godhead, 
Ground, Form, and Spirit, with which we may compare Heat, the 
Sun, and its life-giving influence. The second Distinction, “the 
Man, Jehovah” (p. 17), reveals to us that humanity is divine. The 
first creation, divine men or angels, not having, through free-will, 
kept their first estate, our present type of man was created half 
divine and half earthy, and the second “ Distinction’s” work is to 
help man to work back to the original state of divineness. We 
have tried to give fairly the leading ideas of this strange book, of 
which the loving spirit is beyond praise. We wish we could speak 
of the critical powers of our author in the same terms. A curious 
instance of his tendency to be satisfied with any explanation will be 
found on p. 56, where it is deemed noteworthy that St. Paul does 
not say that the “Father may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 28), but 
that God, i.e. the “three Distinctions,” &c. He seems to have quite 
forgotten verse 24, where the kingdom is to be delivered up unto 
God, even the Father. 





* The Supremacy of Man. A suggestive Inquiry respecting the Philosophy and 
Theology of the Future. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. Undated. 
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“ Memo”* recognizes the two accounts of creation found in Gene- 
sis as being contradictory, but explains them as referring to two 
separate creations. The first was that of Adam, i.e. all the races 
except one. The second was that of The Adam (“ Eth H Adam,” 
or “H Adam”) the ancestor of the Caucasian race. The former 
creation, he considers, took place in the Pliocene or post-Pliocene 
formations, amidst savage monsters and in a wintry clime ; the lat- 
ter, amidst tame domestic animals in a garden and under a genial 
sky. Much ingenuity is displayed in working out this theory, and 
great use is made of geological discoveries. The work is a curious 
admixture of bold reasonings and blind credulity in an infallible 
book. 

Pastor Emeritus adds one more to the countless efforts to explain 
the Apocalypse.{ Its essence, he says, is the Revelation of the last 
days (p. 94). He makes considerable use of Dr. Pusey’s work on 
Daniel; speaks of the coming of the “Desire of all Nations” without 
misgivings as to the translation ; recognizes in the Conqueror from 
Edom (Is. lxiii.) the Son of God, whom he calls “ et calcatus et cal- 
cator,” and described as “ mingling his own blood with the blood of 
those he ‘subdues’” (p. 33). On the other hand, he considers that 
the teaching of St. Paul as to the work of Christ needed to be sup- 
plemented by the Epistle to the Hebrews and that of St. John (p. 73). 
We cannot say that we think the writer more successful than his 
innumerable forerunners have been. 

Dr. Hackett’s “Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles” t 
will be found very useful by all who are content with an average 
standard of orthodoxy, and are intent upon solving difficulties with 
an “if” or a “may be.” He considers that “the apostles were 
not infallible except in their sphere of religious teachers” (p. 318). 
When St. Paul withstood St. Peter to the face, were both infallible ? 
or did, as Pastor Emeritus would perhaps say, St. Paul “supplement” 
St. Peter? 

“The Teacher’s Handbook of the Bible” § is somewhat similar in 





* Man, Paleolithic, Neolithic, and severat other Races, not inconsistent with 
Scripture, By Memo. Dublin: Hodges, Foster and Co. 1876. 

+ An Essay on Apocalypse in the Bible, &. By Pastor Emeritus. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell and Co. London: G. Bell and Sons, 1876. 

t A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles. By Horatio 
B. Hackett, D.D. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1877. 

§ The Teacher’s Handbook of the Bible, &c. By Joseph Pulliblank, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1876. 
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its type of orthodoxy, but is much fresher in style as well as in 
thought. We have been especially pleased with the practical illus- 
trations taken from homely, every-day life, and quite believe that the 
book is well adapted “for use in schools and families.” 

In the next volume upon our list,* we thought we had got a 
Roman Catholic book, so ecclesiastically ornate was its “ get-up ;” 
but though the hands were the hands of Esau, the voice was the 
voice of (High-church) Jacob. The author denounces the Romish 
doctrine of the Sacrament, with all its accompaniments, as idolatrous, 
&c. In his view, the bread and wine are signs of the gift to be- 
lievers of the benefits gained through the purchase of his (i.e. the 
Christ’s) blood (p. 190); that “the sign zs, in effectual represen- 
tation, that very thing which it is called, for all the purposes of 
donation” (p. 181); and (he adds) “can the Christian’s soul par- 
take of this mystery—receiving the res sacramenti from the very 
present living Saviour—without adoring? (p. 184). Abundant learn- 
ing is shewn in substituting this mystery for the other, and much 
appeal to carnal reason is made in establishing what the doctrine of 
the early Church was. We own that we cannot see much differ- 
ence between the two. 

“ Modern Infidelity Disarmed’t is an attack, more Chadbandii, 
upon “sceptics.” We need but give one specimen. “Ah, Renan, 
Renan, you are in a pitiable case indeed! Would that I could 
shake you up,” &c. (p. 82). Infidelity, unfortunately, will not suffer 
much from this attack. 

The Preacher's “Commentary on Job” t contains a dull and wordy 
series of notes on a book into which the author has but little 
insight. It is a depressing idea that such books can be written by 
“Doctors of Divinity,” and that they find purchasers. Do they, 
we wonder, get read ? R. P. 


The story of Quakerism has never yet been told in its complete- 
ness, nor are the materials for the tale very accessible. A valuable 
contribution to the understanding of what may be called the romance 
of its modern position, is furnished by Mr. Hodgson’s interesting 





* On Eucharistic Worship in the English Church. By an English Presbyter. 
London : Haughton and Co. 1876. 

+ Modern Infidelity Disarmed, &c. By E. Stephens. London and Derby : 
Bemrose and Sons. 1876. 


t Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Job. By Thomas Robinson, D.D. 
London : Richard D. Dickinson. 1876. 
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volumes.* For the facts of the various internal revolutions through 
which Quakerism has been passing in the course of the present cen- 
tury, Mr. Hodgson may be consulted, with the certainty of finding 
in his pages information both extensive and accurate. Except in 
regard to the abortive Manchester movement, in the direction of 
ultra-rationalism, a few years back, we have observed no important 
omission. The case of Hannah Barnard, which gave the Rathbones 
to Unitarianism, and formed in some sort the preludium to the great 
Hicksian schism, is here narrated with correctness and candour. 
The rise and spread of this schism, and of the Gurneyan heresy 
which followed on its heels, is ably and in the main fairly detailed. 
The author's position, as a representative of the genuine Barclay 
type of Quakerism, gives him advantages in the study of these 
seemingly opposite defections from the spirit of the original Society. 
We say, seemingly opposite ; holding that the author's sagacity is 
nowhere more apparent than in the view, which he consistently 
presents, that Hicksism and Gurneyism, dissonant as their voices 
may appear, are in fact workings of one and the same spirit of 
rationalistic revolt from the right Quaker genius. Hicksism took 
away fully one-third of the entire strength of Quakerism ; and being 
concentrated in special districts of the American Union, its influence 
was stronger and more consolidated than even the numbers of its 
adherents would indicate. Gurneyism swallowed up the English 
Society, and gained over the largest proportion of the American 
Yearly Meetings. A temporizing party, the weight of whose influ- 
ence is at present thrown into the scale of Gurneyism, rules the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. Representing the ancient Quaker 
testimony in its purity, are certain “Smaller Bodies,” faithful rem- 
nants, and clinging to each other, but without the kindling enthu- 
siasm of Fox or Nayler. Their “General Meeting of Friends for 
England” is yearly held at Fritchley, in Derbyshire. Its first 
assembly, in January 1870, was attended only by some twenty-five 
persons. Rationalism, in one form or another, was an early, and 
has been a persistent, shadow on the path of Friends’ spirituality. 
“The Deism of Penn” was the title of a work containing some of 
Keith’s most relentless cuts at the system of his old associates. The 





* The Society of Friends in the Nineteenth Century: a Historical View of the 
successive Convulsions and Schisms therein during that Period. By William 
Hodgson. 8vo. Philadelphia: Smith, English and Co. Vol. I. 1875. Vol. IL. 
1876. 
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author of the “Age of Reason”—whose name, by the way, is ety- 
mologically identical with Penn, both being corrupted (like the 
French pékin) from Pagan—remained to his dying day a Quaker 
in grain. It is curious that Elias Hicks was close upon seventy 
years of age before his rationalism developed itself. The life of this 
remarkable man presents a legible parable of the unfailing drift of 
Quaker opinion, where the prime heat of the first creative love of 
Friends is grown cool. The subject deserves a fuller treatment than 
we can here bestow, and we may perhaps return to it. 

Mr. Page Roberts, the vicar of Eye, and the author of a popular 
volume of sermons, “ Law and God,” has published another collec- 
tion of pulpit addresses, entitled “ Reasonable Service.”* Both these 
volumes are characterized by the same merits, a clear style, great 
boldness and honesty in treating burning questions, and a real reli- 
gious spirit. They are not orthodox ; at the same time they are not 
startlingly heretical. If there are notorious difficulties which they 
freely handle, there are others again which they do not touch. We 
should predict for this volume the same kind of popularity which 
attended upon “Law and God,”—a popularity which proved that 
there was a large public eager for free and reverent speech upon 
matters of religion, yet in no way inclined to blank unbelief. We 
would only venture to hint to Mr. Page Roberts that he must be a 
very remarkable preacher indeed, all whose sermons were worth 
printing, and that it is possible to exhaust even a fertile soil by 
cropping it too often. ; 

Under the title of the “Prophets of Christendom,”’+ Mr. Boyd 
Carpenter has republished a series of “Sketches of Eminent Preach- 
ers,” originally printed in the “ Clergyman’s Magazine.” Book and 
preface are alike so modest that it is hard to find fault with them. 
But the sketches, which were very well in their place in a magazine, 
give an impression of flimsiness when collected into a volume. Yet 
this is chiefly owing to their brevity, and the necessity of being 
pictorial within narrow limits ; for Mr. Carpenter has evidently read 
much, and knows how to make use of his reading. If he would 
concentrate his attention upon any one of the men and periods over 
which he has so lightly passed, he would produce a book better 





* Reasonable Service. By W. Page Roberts, M.A., Vicar of Eye. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1876. 

+ The Prophets of Christendom : Sketches of Eminent Preachers. By Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1876. 
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worth reading. But why has he included in his list of great preachers 
St. Jerome, of whom he himself says, “It has even been doubted 
whether he ever preached a single sermon” ? 

Mr. Scott Porter's discourse on the Fourth Gospel,* with its 
accompanying appendices, is a clear, elaborate and confident argu- 
ment in favour of its Johannine authorship. It may strengthen the 
faith of those who are already convinced, but we are not sanguine as 
to its converting sceptics, Mr. Porter brings forward no new evi- 
dence to fill up the Jacuna of testimony between Irenus and the 
supposed date of the Gospel ; he speaks much more confidently of 
the alleged quotations by Justin and Basilides than we should be 
inclined to do ; and he altogether declines to investigate the question 
so far as the Apostolic Fathers are concerned. Two points, which 
in most minds we suspect weigh more against the authenticity of 
the Gospel than any other, he appears to pass by : the dissimilarity 
in style between the Gospel and the Apocalypse, and the difficulty 
of supposing that so philosophical a work can have proceeded from 
the pen of John, as we know him from the Synoptical Gospels. We 
can recommend Mr. Porter’s pamphlet as a fair and able statement 
of the case from his own side. But he has not settled the question. 

The “ Expositor”+ continues its course with unchanged character- 
istics. Upon all the great questions of Biblical criticism it takes « 
timid, conservative view. It vindicates the vindictive Psalms. It 
assigns Ecclesiastes to the Solomonic period. It defends the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter. At the same time, in its verbal criticism and 
exposition it is thoughtful, suggestive, often ingenious. It probably 
furnishes matter for many sermons, and so fulfils its raison détre. 

The second volume of Keim’s “Jesus of Nazareth,” } as issued by 
the Theological Translation Fund, answers to the second and third 
parts of the first volume of the original. Mr. Geldart, the caretul 
translator, says in his preface : “I have endeavoured to treat Keim 
as I would treat a classical author ; to reproduce, as far as my mas- 
tery of idiom would allow, both the letter and the spirit of his 


* The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel according to John: a Discourse, &c. With 
an Appendix. By Rev. J. Scott Porter. Belfast. 1876. 

+ The Expositor. Edited by Rev. Samuel Cox. Vol. IV. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1876. 

t The History of Jesus of Nazara, &c. By Dr. Th. Keim. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. E. M. Geldart. Vol. II. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1876. 
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writing. I have seldom considered myself at liberty to suppress a 
particle or to re-cast a sentence. I have endeavoured to give the 
swing and rhythm of his language, and have not even shrunk from 
imitating his mannerisms and the jingle of words in which he occa- 
sionally indulges.” Judging Mr. Geldart by his own standard, he 
must be pronounced remarkably successful. We have compared his 
translation in many places with the original, and can vouch for its 
being a singularly exact reproduction of it. But it is a question 
which admits of argument, whether this is the best way of translating 
works, the chief merit of which lies in matter rather than in style. 
Dr. Keim, like most German theologians, is not a very elegant or 
forcible writer, and we are much more curious to know what he says 
than how he says it. Mr. Geldart’s method would be very well if 
applied to the really admirable prose of Goethe or Heine, but for 
ordinary purposes of scientific translation we could conceive “a more 
excellent way.” In this case, however, the reader may rest content 
in the conviction that he has Dr. Keim visibly before him. 

The edition of Clement of Rome; by Gebhardt and Harnack, 
which Dr, Donaldson has placed at the head of his article in another 
part of this Review, belongs to a series of “ Patrum Apostolicorum 


Opera,”* just commenced at Leipzig, in which Theodore Zahn is asso- 
ciated as editor with the two scholars already named. The second 
part contains the works of Ignatius and Polycarp, edited by Zahn. 
The too scanty works of these Fathers are of such immense import- 
ance to those who investigate the origines of Christianity, that they 
can hardly receive too much elucidation. We shall presently return 
to this interesting volume. 


E. 





* Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, &c. Recensuerunt Oscar de Gebhardt, Adolfus 
Harnack, Theodorus Zahn: editio post Dresselianam alteram tertia. Lipsiae: 
Hinrichs. 1876. 





